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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


N Tuesday morning, July gth, at 1o 
o'clock, the thirty-fifth annual meeting 
of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was called to order in the Opera House 
at Altoona, by the President, State Supt. 


E, E. HIGBEE. 

The session was opened by Scripture 
reading (Proverbs ix) and prayer, by Rev. 
D. S. Monroe, D. D., of the M. E. Church. 

Mayor E. H. TurRNeER was introduced, 
and delivered the following 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is 
an old saying, that an honest confession is good 
for the soul, and I must confess to a good deal 
of pride in welcoming you to our city. 

The pride, however, to which I plead guilty is 
not of that kind which caused the fall of Lucifer 
from heaven, but a better, a purer, a more justifi- 
able pride in our own educational advantages. 

Altoona is proud of her corps of teachers for 
their earnestness and effectiveness, proud of her 
een for his ability and integrity, proud 
of her school buildings which few cities in this 
Commonwealth can equal and none excel, and 
proud of her board of directors, whose zeal and 
devotion to the work committed to them has 
won the praise of all, and repeated re-election. 

But there is another element in the welcome 
l extend to you, and that is a warm and gener- 
ous sympathy in the great work in which you 
are engaged. 

Altoona is a place of big hearts, and while we 
give a kindly greeting to the many societies and 
associations who choose our city for their re- 
unions, yet we feel that there is a special welcome 
due to those whose lives are given to the great 
work of education. We appreciate how much of 
the future destiny of this country hangs upon the 





labors of the school teacher, and how many of 
the present men and women of this land owe 
their success to the patient, faithful and earnest 
efforts of some teacher, perhaps unnoticed and 
unknown. 

In this, your often toilsome and weary work,, 
we bid you God-speed. Nothing shall be want- 
ing on our part to render your sojourn among 
us pleasant, and when your labors here shall 
have ended, you will carry with you our best 
and truest wishes for your success and prosperity. 


RESPONSES. 


Several members of the Association spoke 
in response. The first was Supt. D. S. 
Keck, of Berks, who spoke as follows: 


Citizens of Altoona, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
Through the kindness of the executive com- 
mittee I have the honor to express, in the 
name of the teachers of Pennsylvania, in an- 
nual convention assembled, their grateful ap- 
preciation of your hearty welcome given to this 
your beautiful mountain and railroad city. The 
contest at the time of the selection of a place at 
Scranton, and the earnestness of your repre- 
sentatives advocating the claims of this place, 
made me feel that you wanted the meeting, 
and that you would do your utmost to make it 
a successful one. The reception given me and 
others yesterday, the large assemblage here 
this morning, and the earnest words of wel- 
come of your honorable representative, the 
Mayor, convinced me that my suppositions 
were correct. 

The meeting is held at the side of the very 
backbone of our grand old Commonwealth. 
As your mountains are indicative of strength, 
let us hope that the ideas and principles advo- 
cated here—the work done at this meeting, 
shall be strong enough to overcome the might- 
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iest opposition from the banks of the Delaware 
in the east to the state of Ohio in the west, and 
from the Empire line at the north to Mason 
and Dixon's line at the south, and thus be 
crowned with complete success. 

The members of this Association can look 
back with pride upon the work accomplished 
through its influence. I assert, without fear of 
successful contradiction, that within the last 
thirty years every progressive step in school leg- 
islation owed its origin to this organization. But 
there is still more work to be done. Our hands 
dare not yet be folded. Look at the thousands of 
boys and girls within the limits of our own state 
who receive nothing in the line of mental dis- 
cipline—no instruction whatever except that 
of the street, which is worse than none—and 
yet in a few years they will have an indirect 
voice in “the government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” Will they be able 
to discharge properly their duties as citizens of 
the freest country on the globe? -To bring 
those boys and girls under proper instruction 
demands our earnest consideration, because the 
safety of our free institutions depends upon the 
liberal education of the masses. Let us train 
the rising generation that it is their duty to see 
that “this fabric of constitutional liberty reared 
by the wisdom of our forefathers shall never be 
demolished until the last sun shall set on the 
last eve of time.” 

Closer supervision also demands our atten- 
tion, and since we succeeded within the last 
few years in increasing the State appropriation 
from one to two millions of dollars, I feel con- 
fident that this point will also be carried in the 
near future. 

The committee, in making up.the programme, 
spared no efforts, and we find that industrial 
education, closer supervision, and the common 
school —the foundation of all—receive their full 
share of attention. 

But, since I am merely to respond to this 
address of welcome, having done that, I will 
close by again thanking you for the kind treat- 
ment accorded us since in your midst, and for 
your words of welcome and encouragement, 
expressing the hope that in point of interest to 
the Association itself, and of benefit to the 
schools of the grand old Keystone, this meeting 
may be second to none in the history of the 
Association. 

Supt. J. M. Berkey, of Somerset, was the 
next speaker. After expressing his gratifi- 
cation at the indications of a very interest- 
ing and successful session, he added : 


This Association being purely voluntary, re- 
ceiving no state aid, nor existing by virtue of 
any law, representing no personal motive, its 
steady progress in growth and interest indicates 
a just recognition of its value. While these 
meetings of educators are and must be primarily 
for the benefit of those who take part in them, 
the inspiration, expansion of thought and pur- 
pose, are far-reaching in their results. This is 
especially true in Pennsylvania, where more 
than in any other state the management of the 
schools is left in the hands of the people them- 
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selves. Where the power of appointment js 
lodged in some central department, the locaj 
sentiment is not’so effectively aroused, there js 
less sympathy between officers and people; and 
while this has been regarded a weakness, and 
there is complaint that local subdivision burdens 
poorer districts and allows indifferent communi. 
ties to have poor schools, on the other hand it 
develops a local popular interest otherwise un. 
attainable. This sentiment needs fostering, 
until we make still further advance in opening 
the public purse, that we may have teachers and 
schools whose work will convince the masses of 
our working people that it pays to mix brains 
with labor—that in every calling of life a well. 
disciplined mind will pay for all its training has 
cost. When the people once realize this, the 
schools will be well taken care of. 

Just here we are met by the question of Man. 
ual Training. All agree that the body should 
be so developed as to be the ready servant of 
the trained intellect; but we need to add that 
the well-developed mind can always find work 
for the hands, and therefore it is not necessary 
to turn the school into an educational workshop 
to prove that education is a good thing. 

The need of closer supervision is to be em- 
phasized in our work. The advantages of the 
County Institute are established—it is a factor 
in educational progress; now we need to carry 
down these benefits to the districts, bring parents 
and teachers together, and consider our mutual 
concerns. This involves work, which the County 
Superintendent is too much burdened to do 
properly ; the local superintendent and local in- 
stitute here find place. If we continue to set 
up high ideals, and build upon a proper basis, our 
schools will one day be the pride of the people, 
the right hand of a pure church, the safe defence 
of the future Commonwealth. 


Supt. A. G. C. Smiru, of Delaware, em- 
phasized the need of ‘‘ talking up’’ educa- 
tional matters. He said: 


In many communities the citizens take little 
or no interest in their schools, and one of the 
problems we have to solve is how to develop 
the interest that will secure good schools. Here 
we may profitably learn a lesson from the mer- 
chant, whose display of advertising shows how 
fully he realizes that success in business de 
pends upon the amount of interest awakened. 
No public interest takes precedence of educa- 
tion in importance, yet none perhaps is so little 
heard from. Keely motors capture their mil- 
lions—land agents sell to the public building 
lots in the town of Nowhere in California, or in 
the swamps of Florida—Sullivan and Kilrain 
attract general attention to their mill, which un 
fortunately did not grind them to powder; while 
the great educational work is almost unheard 
of. Let us study business methods, and apply 
them. Let teachers and superintendents talk 
up their business. ‘‘ But people don’t like t 
be bored '’—of course not, but they need to be 
‘‘bored”’ as they sometimes consider it; and I 
we will not do it, who will? Surely if frauds 
and criminals can gain universal attention, and 
poor articles can attain immense sales by 
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vertising their good points, a great civilizing and 
Christianizing enterprise like our free schools 
may legitimately urge its just claims until we 
have reached the highest plane attainable. 

Deputy Supt. Houck was called for and 
heartily welcomed. He thought everybody 
was feeling at home by this time, and would 
not speak on the ‘‘welcome’’ line. He 
hoped the citizens of Altoona would attend 
our meetings, and hear the good pro- 
gramme provided for the session by the 
Executive Committee. This is a town of 
busy workers, and of working schools, and 
he hoped to see both quite fully represented. 
He then led the Convention in singing 
“Help it On!” 

Prof. Geist, of Marietta, asked if this 
session was to be tranformed into a Super- 
intendents’ Convention, as of the twenty- 
four names on the programme all but one 
or two were Superintendents, and but few 
teachers. This was out of keeping, since 


these officers had an organization of their 


own, and this is a Teachers’ Association. 
President HicBEE said it was not only 
too late to do any good by criticising the 
work of the Executive Committee, but 
this particular criticism was entirely with- 
out point, since our Superintendents are not 


only teachers by requirement of law, but 
their work is teaching in one of its highest 
forms. 

The morning session was then closed, to 
give time for enrollment, 


_ 
> 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 





HE exercises were opened with sing- 
ing—the chair being filled by Vice- 
President NOETLING. 

It was ordered that membership tickets 
be issued by the enrolling officers to the 
Life Members. 

The PrEsiDENT then read the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Fellow Teachers, and Friends of Educa- 
tion: 1 am thankful for this opportunity of 
addressing you. Beginning, so to speak, 
a new term of office, I need your help in 
furthering the good cause of public instruc- 
tion in this great Commonwealth; and 
you, on your part also, have full right to 
know what principles are to guide me in my 
work. Without hesitation, therefore, I now 
give you my views, and ask your codpera- 
tion. 

First, a few words as regards the curri- 
culum of our public schools,—what should 
itembrace, and what should be its limits? 
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In way of general answer,—it should em- 
brace all studies which form the necessary 
foundation of intellectual life, and which 
belong to man as man,—referring to a//, not 
to some, and, therefore, excluding all trades 
and professions as having to do only with 
particular pursuits of life. 

Here then, as of chief significance, we 
have /anguage. Without the spoken or 
written word, the process of knowledge 
would be simply impossible. There might 
be a large mass of individual and incoherent 
sensations, it is true, as among animals, and 
some measure of expression for the same in 
mimic signs and symbols, but nothing more. 

We grant that at first all our spiritual 
powers seem merged in the flesh; and sense 
and individual carnal appetites rule our be- 
ing: but intellect and will are ours for the 
very purpose of transcending all this, and 
rising into the sphere of true moral freedom. 
Mind, beginning in sense, rapidly emerges 
therefrom when challenged by mind, until 
sensation becomes sublimated, and, through 
thought, truth is brought to pass, and be- 
comes an abiding possession or content of 
the intellect. The mere phenomenal and 
individual sense-relations, that are always 
vanishing, give place to relations that are 
essential and abiding. Will, beginning in 
individual appetencies, what the Germans 
denominate /rv7es, must transcend this, until 
the good itself is brought to pass, and be- 
comes the abiding possession or content of 
the will. Until the nascent mind is met by 
mind, and challenged by the living word, 
it remains a slumbering possibility only. 

The mother-tongue, hovering over our 
cradled infancy, filling the home, where as 
children we nestled around the hearth-stone, 
—reaching us in every salutation of the busy 
street,—challenging us from the lips of the 
living teacher in the school,—and meeting 
us in its choicest forms in books that have 
come down the ages with the embalmed life 
of humanity,—the mother-tongue, we re- 
peat, is the first great teacher. It is the ever- 
present pedagogue, leading us into the 
sphere of rational life. It draws us out 
from mere individual sense, and sensuous 
things, into the spiritual realm of thought 
and truth. 

Words—how many call them dead as 
compared with the so-called living objects 
which immediately confront our senses! 
Dead they are, if they have but sound or 
form, for the sluggish soul immersed in 
sense; but quick and enquickening when 
they reach beneath the carnal, and begin 
to unsense the mind and unself the will, by 
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bringing us into communion with the ra- 
tional spirit of man,—with the general life 
of humanity in its own forms of reason and 
will,—in which alone our own individual 
personal life can become complete. 

Wisely hath Homer spoken of winged 
words (epea pteroenta). They bring on 
rapid pinions, from near and from afar, the 
treasures of wisdom, ‘‘ whose merchandise 
is better than the merchandise of silver.”’ 
They begin, for us and in us, the very pro- 
cess which education has in view, viz., to 
give to every man his personal completeness 
by bringing him into free communion with 
the rational life of humanity. They are the 
chief medium where soul meets soul, and 
spirit challenges spirit. 

To speak, and to read, and to write are 
mysteries which far transcend all observa- 
tion of the senses. To find and express 
thought in audible and visible forms,—or 
thought in the forms which it hath itself 
made, and thus pass from the mundum sen- 
stbile to the mundum intelligibile, and be- 
come capable of combining with individual 
observation the results of myriad minds 
through ages,—thought aiding thought,— 
mind educing mind,—this, we repeat, is 


necessary for any proper intellectual life. 

In our curriculum, therefore, language, 
with all that it involves, is absolutely essen- 
tial ; and with the living teacher and his 


text-books, there should be in every 
school of the Commonwealih a library, 
growing from year to year, in which litera- 
ture of every form may give its direct and 
powerful aid in this fundamental sphere of 
human culture. 

While thus emphasizing the underlying 
significance of the practice and study of 
language, we do not forget that there are 
other general forms in which human life 
finds expression. 

As in the genesis of mind we have seen 
the necessity of a world of reason con- 
fronting it in langnage and literature, so, as 
closely conjoined, in the genesis of will, we 
are at once confronted with the family, and 
society, and the State,—with the whole 
structure of law in political organizations, — 
a vast ethical world, challenging each indi- 
vidual, and without which his life would be 
poor indeed. ‘The physical world, as on 
its part conditioning this vast movement of 
human life, and thus closely allied with the 
development of human spirit,—the physical 
world, forming the scenic field of man’s 
moral life in history, cannot be neglected 
any more than such history itself. Every 
individual must intelligently enter this field, 
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or his moral nature will never be emang. 
pated from the narrowness of self, wil 
never find its freedom in communion with 
the moral life of the race. 

Physical Geography, therefore, with what 
it involves rudimentally, in way of mathe. 
matics and physical sciences, and History, 
for which it is preparatory, are essential 
to the process of education. They serv 
no particular end, but belong to culture in 
its universal character, as giving at th 
same time the theatre on which, and th 
drama itself through which, humanity re. 
veals itself. 

The curriculum is not complete, however, 
without something more added. There is 
a side of our human nature which cannot 
find utterance for itself either in articuiate 
language or in political organisms. The 
divine idea of the world involves not only 
the true for the understanding, and the 
good for the will, but also the beautiful for 
the imagination or phantasy. This latter 
gives us the world of art,—a universal fac. 
tor in human culture, and as such, in some 
form, a necessary element in education, Of 
course in literature, as including poetry, we 
have already embraced art in the curriculum; 
but I now refer to that large body of art 
which does not reach us in articulate 
language, but which we find in sculpture, 
painting, and music. 

In rudimentary form, modeling and 
drawing, reaching up to some exercise it 
color, can easily form a general introduction 
to that side of art which sculpture and 
painting serve, leaving all further advance 
to technical schools, as separate from the 
public school. I am convinced, however, 
that Music is the most general form of ar 
in this modern world; and it is so related 
to the heart as to be the most expressive of 
the profound depths of its feelings (and the 
most impressive too), and the best adapted to 
give utterance to the infinite longings of 
the human soul. Hence I do not hesitate 
to say that it should be in all our schools, a 
it is in all our homes, and in all our sanctt 
aries; yielding its sweet, refining, and it 
spiring benediction, increasing the depths 
of repentance and the height of faith and 
hope, awakening and enkindling love, and 
removing the sombre clouds with which our 
selfish worldliness has shut out the warm 
sunlight of a higher world. 

Before leaving the curriculum, we must 
repeat what we have already said, (in ouf 
last annual report,) that there are commod 
domestic pursuits of our social life which, 
in many sections of a large Commonweal 
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like ours, need the provident care of the 
schools. Wherever the home life, either by 
neglect or by the force of circumstances, as 
in our larger centres of population, and 
among the extremely and almost homeless 
poor, proves to be inadequate, provision 
should be made for practical instruction in 
the general domestic industries of both 
sexes. It is not the trade, however, on the 
one hand, nor any great measure of peda- 
gogic value on the other, for their is but 
little, but the general usefulness in way of 
social economy, which must warrant and 
characterize all efforts in this direction. 

So also as regards religion, the most pro- 
found factor of our existence. Home and 
the Church must in the main attend to this 
great interest, while the school co-operates 
by its moral care of the children and as 
part of the State, by its reverent acknowl- 
edgment of Almighty God and His divine 
guidance of the world. The schools cannot 
for a moment antagonize the Christian 
home-life and church-life of the Common- 
wealth, but must do all in its power, under 
the law, to advance it. 

Perhaps I have dwelt too long upon the 
curriculum. For the best course of studies 


will be of but little avail without the living 
teacher, accomplished in learning, and fully 


trained for his office. This leads me to 
speak of the needs of our school-system at 
the present time, in reference to the matter 
of securing such teachers as just referred to. 

The salaries of our teachers are such as 
to require a spirit of great sacrifice upon 
the part of the youug if they are to spend 
either much time or much money in prepa- 
ration. A change in this respect is impera- 
tive. It is to be hoped, the State appropri- 
ation being next year double what it was 
two years ago, that the salaries of our teach- 
ers will be largely increased. This increase 
iM appropriation has not been made to 
lessen the zeal of local boards, and to dim- 
inish their proper levy of tax. It has been 
made to increase the term of our schools and 
the salaries of our teachers. Add twenty 
per cent to the salaries, which can be done 
without doing more than hitherto, and in a 
short time the requisite grade of teachers 
will come more rapidly to the front. Then 
our Normal Schools which, although ham- 
pered, have done such noble work, can 
safely add another year to their professional 
course, and furnish the State with teachers 
whose greater breadth of culture will give 
them power to put into effective use the 
better methods they have been taught. They 

emselves, receiving larger appropriations 
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as well as the ordinary schools, owe it to 
the State to secure teachers in every depart- 
ment who may be models in their thorough- 
ness of scholarship and skill in teaching. 

We must not rest satisfied with anything 
short of this. We must, in season and out 
of season, work for such result, and it will 
come. Our very importunateness will be 
evidence to the people of our earnestness 
and sincerity. Our continual knocking will 
force the sluggish to get upand open the door. 

Superintendents also must give us import- 
ant aid here by steadily elevating the grade 
of their provisional certificate, forcing from 
the ranks the partially incompetent; thus 
making more room for those whose training 
and experience deserve prior acknowledg- 
ment upon the part of directors. The 
advance should be all along the line, with 
no thought of retreat and with no stragglers 
in the rear, although we may be under fire 
through the whole march. 

This Association itself, which has wit- 
nessed many contests and many victories, 
can and will direct its powerful influence in 
our behalf. It has done nobly in the past. 
Here in this busy city surrounded by 
shadowy mountains it convened one quarter 
of a century ago. What changes have been 
wrought since that time! Then the country 
was hourly ‘‘ on the perilous edge of battle.’’ 
The air was trembling with the rush of 
armed hosts. ‘‘ The neighing steed and the 
shrill trump, the spirit-stirring drum and 
the ear-piercing fife’’ were heard on every 
hand. ‘Arms on armor clashing brayed 
horrible discord.’’ ‘The President of the 
Association, S. D. Ingram, in his eloquent 
address, said, ‘‘Astruggle of three years has 
already filled our land with widows and or- 
phans. Their wailing can be heard every- 
where, on every breeze. May we not hope, 
trusting in God, that when we meet again, 
it may be in the midst of peace, with 
‘ swords turned into pruning hooks,’ and a 
nation rejoicing that it shall have war no 
more.’’ Now all is peace and the then in- 
sulted flag now waves triumphant over a 
united country. 

Then, the teachers convened in council, 
were anxious to secure the establishment, by 
law, of County Institutes with aid from the 
county. Now what they labored for has 
been accomplished, and put on such founda- 
tions as will not be overthrown. By law 
every county now has its Institute with 
county support, every teacher paid for his 
attendance, and the schools closed that 
nothing may hinder the important work in 
hand. Then, in that convention, the Presi- 
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dent voiced the universal desire of the 
teachers, in saying he hoped that the time 
would soon come when in each of the twelve 
Normal School districts there might be a 
Normal School in prosperous activity. 
Now, this is a reality, and the graduates of 
1889 exceed in number those of any former 
ear. 

: These results, already reached, encourage 
us to hope that we may advance still more, 
and give to our excellent system that full 
inward content and strength which must be 
the real test of its worth. The progress has 
been slow, we grant. Such is all enduring 
growth. Plants are slender and easily 
broken that from root to blossom grow up 
inaday. Itis not in fussy, spasmodic at- 
tempts of external legislation, nor in novel, 
showy and giddy plans of outward reforms, 
that the great work of Education is to be 
advanced. How calm and thoughtful are 
great scholars and teachers! How restless 
and fickle is overweening ignorance. It is 
‘ by the earnest, solid scholarship of our 
teachers, by their strength of mind and 
character and professional skill, by their 
reverent love of the young, as of souls 
destined to immortality—it is by this inward 
power or control of the system, that ad- 
vances can best be made. 

Brave and earnest men were those who 
assembled here one quarter of a century ago. 
Few in number, it is true, for everywhere 
things were unsettled, and many teachers 
were in the ranks of war. 

Here were Coburn, State Superintendent 
faithful to his duty,—Ermentrout, with 
chaste, classic mind,—the cyclopedic Hal- 
deman,—and Allen of Tioga, and Wyers of 
West Chester, and Jack of Westmoreland,and 
Deans of Delaware, and Douthett of Alle- 
gheny, all of whom are asleep; but their 
works do follow them. Here also were 
Wickersham, and Bates, and Woodruff, and 
Taylor, and Raub, and Shoemaker, and 
Thompson, veteran heroes who still live and 
receive their pension in the high respect 
which those now entering the ranks pay to 
them. Here also were President Hill of 
Harvard College, and President Gerhart of 
Franklin and Marshall, who earnestly en- 
tered into the well-sustained discussions of 
the convention. 

It is not amiss to recall in this way the 
past: for the communion of teachers is very 
close. The associations of their fellowship 
are very dear. They stand by each other, 
and strengthen their purpose by mutual en- 
couragement. . They link hands in loving 
groups, sending their wistful glances into the 
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future, wondering what shall be the abiding 
result of their toil. 

And now, convened as we are, so near to 
the terrible wreck of waters at Johnstown, 
where the Conemaugh seized and, as it were 
in a moment, hurled men and women and 
children into the seething vortex of death, 
and swept away schools and records, and 
teachers with them, and left the survivor 
dazed by the awful shock, and helpless in 
their almost maddening sadness—let us not 
forget our comrades along that fatal valley, 
but lend them our utmost aid in every pos 
sible way, remembering His words who 
said, ‘‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.”’ 

Again, thanking you for this opportunity 
of addressing you, and trusting that ow 
present convention may be full of interes 
and profit, I now give place to its further 
deliberations. 

Miss SarAH M. Row, Principal of the 
Training School at Reading, Pa., read the 
following paper on 


THE TRAINING TEACHER. 


1 lntroduction. Time—the early years of 
the present century ; place—the German village 
of Yverdun; the hero, an awkward, ungainly- 
looking man, anxious enough to present a 
pleasing appearance to his fellows, but ever 
failing signally—a thoroughly injudicious maz, 
too timid to address an audfence, but possess 
ing the noblest, most self-sacrificing heart that 
ever beat within a human frame. Such was 
the first Training Teacher, John Henry Pes 
talozzi. 

His life was one great throb of noble enthu 
siasm for the uplifting of his race, and of love 
for all mankind Let every head in the broad 
land how in veneration for the splendid soul 
whose thoughts unlocked the prison gates of 
the little children, and made teaching a privilege 
and a joy! Many teachers gathered around 
this reformer, studying his methods of develop 
ment as applied to young children, and im 
mediately putting the theory thus acquired into 
practice, by teaching the children in that first 
training school. 

The most distinguished pupil in training @ 
that time was Frederick Froebel. A keene 
student with a more philosophical mind than 
Pestalozzi, while acknowledging the truth of his 
great teacher's principles, he yet believed tha 
it was an impossibility to carry out those princ 
ples in the development of young children. 
The impossibility was due to the fact that few 
mothers had the time and qualifications nece* 
sary to direct or carry on the harmonious develop 
ment of the faculties of their children, as urged by 
Pestalozzi. After fifteen years of study, Froebél 
himself removed the impediment in the crea 
tion of the Kinter-Garden. He became the 
second training teacher in 1831, after which 
time Training Schools were established # 
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yarious places in Germany and Austria, and 
later in America. 

2 Qualifications. Accepting the established 
fact of the utility of and the necessity for the 
training school, we will pass on to the necessity 
created by it—The Training School Teacher. 
What attributes are necessary to the compo- 
sition of the Training Teacher—a teacher who 
teaches others how to teach ? 

The first requisite is that of physical vigor, a 
strong and healthy body being a condition of a 
strong and vigorous mind. In the field of 
teaching there is no position which demands 
more constant application of physical power, or 
power of endurance. Long hours of standing 
and walking are involved in the criticisms taken 
in class after class. Long walks into woods and 
fields, for the purpose of stimulating the embryo 
teachers to teach their geography, botany, &c., 
from nature herself. Power to resist fatigue 
when the shades of night fall upon educational 
works and papers unread. Strong nerve power 
to hold level the thousand and one vexations of 
a score or more pupil teachers and ten times as 
many aggrieved children under their care. In 
short, the best, most vigorous physical power is 
needed by the Training Teacher, that she may 
hold a level head and firm hand to meet with 
wisdom and justice all the manifold duties of 
her office. 

Granted the ideal physical constitution, and 
out of this will grow a healthy mind. But the 
mind of our Training Teacher necessarily 
possesses its special attributes. W7// power, 
the one absolutely necessary qualification of 
every teacher, must be hers in an eminent 
degree. Being responsible for the advancement 
of young children through the work of the 
pupil teachers, her necessity for this power is 
doubled. Her will power must sway the 
children through the pupil teacher, and at the 
same time sway the teacher. The constant and 
judicious exercise of this power aids in pro- 
ducing the strength and force of character so 
necessary to one whose work is the preparation 
of men and women for character-building. It 
is thus hers to mold the lives and characters of 
all around her, and she must have force to 
secure the practical application in their daily 
lives of the thoughts and teachings she instils. 
Will power must be indomitable and free—un- 
trammeled by opinionated advisers or prejudices. 
This gives aid to the production of that estim- 
able quality—independence of thought. No 
Training Teacher can be strong and forcible in 
her work, and at the same time be dependent 
upon others. She must have vigor of intellect 
and independence of thought, to formulate 
subjects of study, to devise ways and means of 
awakening the appropriate mental activity 
in her pupils’ minds, and to acquire through 
them the same result with the children. She 
must have an independent spirit of organization 
and classification, of analysis and synthesis, for 
her varied work; every day demands the ex- 
ercise of these qualities in the government, 
movements and programme of the school as 
well as elsewhere. 

She must be capable of generating new 
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thoughts and devices and of working out her 
own individuality. Ingenuity and inventiveness 
must be hers that she may drop into each soul 
in her keeping some fertile germ, which will 
take root and bring forth fruit a hundred fold. 

Add to these qualities keenness of intellect. 
Let her be sharp and quick to see every act and 
every change of attitude in the mind of pupil and 
teacher. Let her knowat oneand the same time 
how a thing is done, and how it is to be done. 
This again requires a double power, as it were. 

Tact is prominent among her attributes. 
Collisions between her pupils and pupil teach- 
ers, with parents, directors and superintendent, 
are all to be avoided. Not too many radical 
changes should be introduced at one time. 
Interest and enthusiasm for the cause and 
confidence in herself is to be generated in the 
public mind. And in her special field, that 
of criticism, she will have use for all the tact 
she can summon. To point out to sensitive 
natures grave errors, to reach with strength and 
force the heedless teacher, to correct yet not 
discourage the timid blunderer, to inspire in the 
mind of the slouchy, untidily-clothed girl more 
respect for her personal appearance, to draw 
attention of others to their disgusting habits and 
have them corrected,—to do all this, and at the 
same time keep young teachers earnest, en- 
thusiastic and energetic, and to create in them 
a love for their work,—you may well believe is 
no easy task, 

It is plain from the foregoing that the Train- 
ing Teacher will need to possess a great versa- 
tility of power, a culture and polish, which only 
comes with years of constant intercourse with 
the world, and an education thorough and 
broad. Her knowledge of the common school 
branches must be c/ear and definite, and to 
this must be added the further knowledge of 
how to present these subjects to children, and 
still further of how to teach others to thus pre- 
sent them. Of theoretical and applied psycho- 
logy she must be master; for how can she 
deal successfully with the souls of men without 
knowing the nature of the material with which 
she works, as well as the tools she uses? Again, 
she will work more intelligently from knowing 
the experience of others’ work in ages past, or 
from being versed in History of Education. 
Beside this branch, Philosophy of Education 
takes its stand. 

The principles upon which all developing 
processes are based must be as familiar to her 
as her own nature, so that in each hour’s work 
their practical working out may be made 
obvious to the young teachers. Add to thisa 
practical and logical knowledge of school: 
management, and then pass, if you please, to- 
what we will term her miscellaneous education.. 
Under this title may be included any effort put: | 
forth by her or any knowledge gained, the re- 
sult of which has been an addition to her power® 
ability, skill, or culture. Specifically stated,. 
any knowledge of the sciences, literature,. 
history, art, of social relations, of current events, 
and the consequent training of her faculties in 
the acquisition of such knowledge, doubles the 
value of her special work many fold. 
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3. Work. At the present day training work 
may still be considered in its infancy. Hence 
it is that the work of the Training Teacher 
varies with her location. Thus in some instances 
her work will be simply that of criticising the 
practice work of pupils. In other cases she 
will simply teach the /Aeory of presenting each 
special subject. In others she will have charge 
of Psychology, History and Philosophy of Edu- 
cation, School Management and Principles of 
Pedagogy. But in most city Training Schools 
of the present day she becomes a “general 
utility’ personage, and teaches methods and 
theory, History and Psychology, and all the 
rest of the course, and at the same time con- 
ducts the criticism work. The average woman 
at the end of a year of such work ought to be 
gray, wrinkled, and stooped, and she generally 
is, as I might prove to you by objective illustra- 
tion. 

To return to one of the special departments 
of her work, we will consider that of Method 
teaching. This includes instruction as to how 
to impart the elementary facts of all the sciences, 
natural and exact, thus extending over and be- 
yond the ordinary ‘three R’s.”” For purposes 
of illustration we will consider the science of 
mathematics in its special department of 
Geometry —Geometry simplified for young 
children becomes lessons in form. 

The first work of the teacher is to satisfy her- 
self what Form is, and also that there are good 


and valid reasons for using its study as a means 


of development for young children. Young 
teachers need to have these ideas developed in 
their own minds, and herein lies the province 
of the Training Teacher. What then is form? 
It is the most important characteristic of any 
object. Without form no odject can be. Form 
is the specific limitation of objects with regard 
to space. Objects are distinguished from each 
other by their different forms. The crystals 
composing the various creations of the mineral 
kingdom represent in many instances the geo- 
metrical forms—cubes, prisms, pyramids, 
cylinders, &c. Throughout the vegetable king- 
dom the same forms are repeated over 
and over with many variations. The same may 
be said of the animal kingdom. Turn into 
whatever path you may, and forms approaching 
the geometrical forms will meet the eye. Hence 
it is that a knowledge of form is a great aid in 
the study of Botany, Geology, Physiology, Geog- 
raphy, Drawing, Writing, &c. But, argues the 
skeptic, since form may be studied all around 
you every time you open your eyes, what is the 
use of wasting time in giving special lessons in 
form? We answer, because there must be a 
type—a ferfect form to which a definite name 
is given, with which all the variable forms of 
nature may be compared. To teach form from 
nature alone would cultivate inaccuracy and 
carelessness of observation, of expression, and 
of general mental habits. Let there be an ex- 
act type—compare each variable form in nature 
‘with it, and classify and name it from its re- 
semblances and differences, as well in Primary 
‘Geometry as in Botany. 

Such study of flowers will exercise the facul- 
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ties of observation, memory, judgment, reason. 
ing and comparison. The study of these types 
is specially adapted to the little ones, because 
it involves an action of the faculty which is 
most active in the child when he first enters 
school, i. e. sense- perception. 

The teacher's first work with the child is that 
of establishing in his mind clear and correct 
concepts. Address the mind through two senses 
at one time, and the percepts thus gained will 
aid in more quickly producing such concepts, 

The observation of geometrical forms must 
be conducted through the senses of touch and 
sight. Simple geometrical forms possess the 
further virtue of presenting but few points ata 
time, thus simplifying the work of creating the 
first concepts. Another argument for the use 
of geometrical forms is that as the universe 
itself—the stars and planets—our earth, its sea- 
sons, its climate, the growth upon it are all gov. 
erned by exact mathematical laws. If the na 
tural method of development is followed with 
children, it too will be based on exact mathemati 
callaws. This thought first suggested itself to the 
mind of the ever to be remembered Froebel, 
The next difficulty lay in selecting the form 
first to be presented to the children. He finally 
decided upon the sphere, for various reasons, 
It is the simplest ground from of mathematics 
and contains all other mathematical forms. It 
is found many times in nature’s countless forms, 
A mother instinctively gives it to her babe as 
its first plaything, saying as she does so—‘It 
has no sharp edges to hurt him.” It symbolizes 
animal life and isin perfect sympathy with child 
natnre—but a touch sends either child or ball 
we know not where—two examples of perpetual 
motion. 

The following forms selected were the cube 
and cylinder. This was in obedience to the 
law of opposites and also that of unity. Says 
Emerson, ‘An inevitable dualism bisects 
nature, so that each thing is a half and suggests 
another thing to make it whole, and the entire 
system of things gets represented in every par- 
ticle.” Locked within the iron clasp of rock 
and earth, a myriad forms, stayed, fixed, un- 
movable. Without, on the surface of the same 
fixed forms, sport the ever-changing, moving, 
roving lambs. Brother to the one and sister to 
the other, binding them together, never chang- 
ing yet ever moving, springs the blade of grass. 
King Frost withdraws his forces at the request 
of the emerald queen through the subtile, mys 
tic negotiations of the great pacificator, Spring. 
Every where in nature, God, its creator, has 
placed opposites side by side. All art is based 
upon this principle of contrasts and their unify- 
ing media. Everything consists of selected 
opposites. Says some unknown: “Every organ- 
ism possesses the property of giving out from 
its own substance. and taking in of another. 
These operations are connected by assimilations 
and appropriations—a power which varies in 
different organisms.” 

In the intellectual world the law is similar. 
The mind receives through the senses impre* 
sions—images. These images and impressions 
) produce thought, and thought causes and de 
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termines the acts of men. If the objects by 
which images are produced through the senses 
on the mind were always the same, the impres- 
sions would always be the same, and no thought 
would be produced. But contrasting objects 
necessitate comparison. and comparison pro- 
duces thought. Hence the necessity of present- 
ing tothe senses contrasting forms and the 
value in mental development which arises from 
perception of such contrasts. The cube fulfills 
all the conditions of perfect contrast with the 
sphere, and the cylinder forms the connecting 
medium. The cube symbolizes mineral life, 
and the cylinder vegetable. These forms are 
presented to the children in fanciful lessons— 
usually as playthings, and the child is en- 
couraged to investigate each of them and to /e// 
the result of his investigation. 

For instance, the first presentation of the 
sphere is made in these six soft, colored balls. 
The children are permitted to examine them, 
and then encouraged to tell what they 
know. They will reply, ‘I havea ball” ‘‘I 
have a soft ball,” “This is a green ball,” 
“This ball rolls,” and Jerhaps but not certainly 
will they tell in the first lesson that the ball is 
round or curved. The points to be brought out 
in the lessons on the ball are its form, size, 
color, motion. Incidentally may be taught 
language, voice culture, gymnastics, direction, 
and politeness. Several lessons will be needed 
before a concept of a complete round body is 
established in the mind. To present the ball 


frequently and keep up interest in it requires 


ingenuity in devices. Little songs may be 
learned and sung to the motions of the ball, 
thus introducing the rhythm of music, which 
aids so much in child culture. To test the 
strength and completeness of the concept when 
it is believed to be established bits of clay are 
used. The ball is kept before the child during 
the first attempt, and with the plastic clay he is 
encouraged to produce another ball just as 
round as his model. The cube and cylinder 
are used in the same way. The models here 
displayed bear witness to the success of the first 
attempts of children with whom this plan was 
tried during the year just closed. 

_ The forms as wholes having been well con- 
sidered, attention is next directed to their parts. 
Surface, faces, corners, edges are noticed, and 
the plane faces growing out of them are 
evolved. This is a step nearer to the abstract, 
the consideration of the three dimensions 
having before been employed, and now only 
two dimensions being considered. These plane 
faces, the circle, square and oblong, the chil- 
dren become familiar with by handling. Little 
games are played with them, and objects in 
nature represented by their combinations. A 
step further and symmetrical designing begins. 
Then, to brighten the work and keep up the in- 
terest in it, these forms cut from bright colored 
papers are given the children, and they paste 
them in symmetrical designs upon cardboard, 
as you see here. This exercise possesses the 
further virtue of teaching colors, their names, 
and appropriate combinations, and of thus ap- 
pealiug to the xsthetic nature- -a nature all too 
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neglected in our every-day education. The 
same surface forms are given the children to 
fold and to cut. This latter exercise includes 
the processes of analysis and synthesis. This 
work of folding, cutting and pasting may ap- 
priately be termed manual training work with 
primary children. It cultivates and trains the 
hand, the eye, and the head. No assistance is 
given the children, not even in the beginning. 
They are simply led to judge where the centre 
of the card, is and to arrange their tablets ac- 
cording to certain laws which produce the sym- 
metry in design. In the folding work they find 
the centre by folding, and again work accord- 
ing to the law of opposites which produces 
symmetry. Every fold illustrates some geo- 
metrical truth. In the cutting the whole is 
separated into parts according to certain laws, 
and the parts arranged to produce beautiful de- 
signs. 

A logical order is observed in all this work. 
In my own work I prefer to use the parquetry 
first and to begin with squares as you see repre- 
sented here (showing cards). From these 
squares proceed to circles, and thence to com- 
binations of oblongs. Then combine any two 
of: these forms, and then the three. As the 
work progresses and other forms are taken de- 
signs like these are produced. The paper fold- 
ing follows, and the same care is observed to 
proceed from the simple to the complex, 
Squares are folded first, then circles, then ob- 
longs, then triangles. (Showing cards). The cut- 
ting and pasting is less difficult in some re- 
spects but more in others. Great care is ex- 
ercised in the cutting, thus requiring good man- 
ual skill. 

After a few lessons with the teacher much 
of this work may be employed as a means of 
silent work done by the children, or what is 
more familiarly known as “ busy work.” 

Having thus wandered through the laby- 
rinthine windings of a thirty minutes’ talk 
about the Training Teacher, let me close by as- 
suring you that though she is devoted to her 
profession, though her life be dedicated to the 
work, and wedded bliss holds no charm for her, 
though her earnestness, enthusiasm, and en- 
ergy be unequaled, her duties countless, and 
she herself a martyr to the cause, yet she has 
not arrived at the ideal state in which she will 
work without a salary. 

For illustration, Miss Row had brought 
from Reading specimens of the pupils’ 
work in different grades, the results of the 
methods given. Some of these were used 
in the course of the reading, others were left 
at the platform for examination, and created 
considerable comment among the members. 

Mrs. T. B. Noss, Principal of the Model - 
School at California, Pa., next read a paper 
on the same general subject, as follows: 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The lever that is to uplift the teaching profes- 
sion in this country is the Training School. The 
professional training of teachers is now a recog- 
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nized necessity. The best evidence of the 
growth of this sentiment is the large increase in 
the number of City Training Schools, Summer 
Schools of Methods, and State Normal Schools; 
the latter, when well conducted, being the most 
efficient instrument in the work of preparing 
teachers. The states that have long been fos- 
tering Normal Schools are showing increased zeal 
while other states, seeing the unwise economy 
of spending millions on the public schools, and 
then placing them in the hands of untrained 
teachers, are rapidly establishing Normal Schools 
The time has come when the eyes of the educa- 
tional world are turned to the training schools 
as the only means whereby the teaching profes- 
sion can be advanced. Although training work 
as yet is in its infancy, there are encouraging 
signs of growth. The demand for trained 
teachers is becoming so great that, notwith- 
standing the enlarged facilities for furnishing 
them, this demand is far greater than the sup- 
ply. Superintendents and school boards recog- 
nize the necessity of actual practice by teachers, 
before entrusting them with schools of their own. 


IDEAL OF TEACHING. 


The absence of a high ideal is the bane of 
school work. Most teachers teach as they were 
taught. They see little of the work of any ex- 
cept those who taught them. The little they do 
see is perhaps no better than theirown. Teach- 
ers seldom visit, and are not discriminating 
They plod on each year in the 


when they do. 
footprints of the preceding one. 

It is the peculiar province of the training 
school to bring pupil teachers face to face with 
the work of many others, all doing their best, 
with every incentive to discriminate sharply be- 


tween skillful and unskillful work. The train- 
ing teacher's best work for her pupils, there- 
fore, will consist in setting up day by day, and 
hour by hour, a high and ever-rising standard 
of excellence in teaching. The setting up of 
such an ideal requires: 

1. Zhe actual conditions of school work. 
The training school should reflect the public 
school, and prepare for it. So far as possible 
the needs of the public school should be antici- 
pated. For example, the practice in teaching 
should be with actual children, rather than a 
make-believe class of adults, as is the custom 
in some Normal Schools of other states. Pupil 
teachers, instead of merely conducting the reci- 
tation of one class of pupils, should be given 
experience in teaching one grade, and at the 
same time directing the study of other grades, 
as in ordinary school work. 

The peril of training schools is that their con- 
ditions of work in no degree foreshadow the 
difficulties of public school work. As a result, 
many graduates of training schools utterly fail 
to teach or govern well in schools of their own. 
It is not enough that the training school should 
give easy practice in class teaching, but that it 
should make severe demands upon the resources 
of its pupil teachers, along the lines of methods 
and management required in the public school. 

2. Practice in teaching under the guidance 
of a master. The young teacher will make 
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mistakes. Ina school of his own, these mis- 
takes will be repeated, and become confirmed 
by practice. In the training school, on the 
other hand, he should never be permitted to 
make the same mistake twice. Careful, constant 
supervision on the part of the training teacher 
is indispensable. In outlining the work to be 
done, the training teacher must use care not to 
do too much. The pupil must be directed to 
principles, rather than to methods. Say toa 
child, ‘‘ Walk this way”’ to a given point, and 
his mind is held constantly to his manner of 
walking—your directions have hampered him; 
but say ‘“‘ Walk to that point”’ and he sees only 
the goal, and varies his method of walking at 
pleasure. So the pupil teacher must be led to 
see the end from the beginning. He should be 
given liberty for original methods, and should 
be able to argue the correctness of his views, 
not by an appeal to authorities, but to observed 
and observable laws of mind. Let us briefly 
examine some of the hindrances to training 
work in the Normal Schools of our own State, 
That which weighs most heavily on the heart 
of every training teacher, is, no doubt, the large 
amount of academic work to be done in the , 
Senior year. A careful study of the child 
taught, and of the subject matter to be taught, 
is essential to successful teaching; and no pro- 
gress in the art of teaching can be made by the 
pupil teacher till sufficient time is given for this 
preparation. As a rule, less than an hour a 
day is spent in the model school, while several 
hours are given to recitations in such subjects 
as Geometry, Latin, Physics, Botany, Rhetoric, 
and Elocution. What professional zeal can be . 
enkindled in this brief time, that will not be 
completely quenched by this tidal wave of 
academic work? As it is, the training teacher 
must draw against the combined strength of 
the other members of the faculty, in order to 
secure the proper amount of time and attention 
to the practice work. In the ideal Normal 
School, everything should tend toward the 
practice department, and the interest of the 
whole institution from garret to basement should 
concentre there. A higher standard for gradu- 
ation, requiring a three years’ course, might 
remedy this difficulty. A year could then be 
given to purely professional work, and the 
needs of the practice school should determine 
the branches to be studied. Arithmetic, Lan- 
guage, Drawing, and Geography, should all be 
reviewed from the teacher's stand-point. Original 
investigation should be required in Botany, 
Zoélogy, and Physics, since they should furnish 
the basis for language and reading in the model 
school. The question before the mind of the 
Senior would be, not, How shall I best see ? but, 
How shall I lead children to see? Let that be 
the standard of all study and investigation in 
the Senior year, and our practice teaching would 
be revolutionized. 

Again, the nature of the teaching done in the 
several departments of the Normal Schools 1s 
not always adapted to the use of the practice. 
school. At one period of the day, the mind of 
the pupil teacher is absorbed in proving the 
‘square on the hypothenuse of a right-angle 
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triangle equal to the sum of the squares of the 
other two sides,’ and at the next period he 
meets his class in the model school, to fail ut- 
terly in teaching the first steps in subtraction. 

We must have the co-operation of the whole 
faculty to reach the best results in the training 
department. Every member of the faculty ina 
Normal School should be a teacher of methods 
in his own department. Perhaps some of these 
teachers would say that such co-operation is 
impracticable with a State examination ap- 
proaching. Welcome the day when the State 
authorities can safely say to the Normal School 
principals: ‘‘We can trust you. We know 
that you will send out only strong teachers. 
We are ready to grant a diploma to any one 
whom you may recommend.” The millennium 
for training work in our Normal Schools will 
have come, when the senior year is given to 
professional studies, with no examination in 
academic work at the close 


After a song by Miss A. L. Grove, of In- 
diana, the papers read were declared open to 


GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


Supt. L. O. Foose (Harrisburg): The 
training school question is particularly inter- 
esting to city superintendents, and it would 
be well to hear fully from those who have 
worked directly in that line. There are 
those here whose experience enables them 
to give us practical information. 

We 


Supt. Z. X. Snyder’ (Reading) : 
find the need of special preparation con- 


ceded in the learned professions. For ad- 
mission to the bar, there must be an exami- 
nation at the entrance, and years of special 
study under a preceptor. For medicine, 
study under a practitioner, and several years 
in a medical college—this is justly consid- 
ered a proper requirement for the protec- 
tion of the public, upon whom these gen- 
tlemen are to practice. Theology has also 
its technical schools, in which special prep- 
aration for preaching is given. The prin- 
ciple applies not only to the professions— 
an applicant for a place in a workshop is at 
once asked where he has worked, where he 
learned his trade—and if he has no special 
preparation, who will employ him? But in 
our vocation of teaching, where the soul of 
the child is to be trained, in many places it 
seems to be believed that an individual 
fresh from the college, the high school, 
or the plow, is qualified without any special 
preparation to teach and lead fifty or sixty 
little children. The legal profession deals 
with our money; the medical with our 
bodies ; the teacher deals with the sou/— 
directs and modifies the development of our 
highest faculties—and is it unreasonable to 
demand that he be prepared to do this at 
least in an intelligent way? There can be 
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but one answer. The practical question 
then is: What should be the qualifications 
of the training teacher—the teacher of 
teachers? We answer, 1, General scholar- 
ship—knowledge of what is to be taught ; 
2, To be well versed in the science, history 
and practice of teaching, and skilled in im- 
parting this knowledge to others. 

Supt. R. K. Buehrle (Lancaster): As 
Dr. Snyder is the only Superintendent pres- 
ent in whose jurisdiction there is a training 
school under a professional training teacher, 
I wish to ask him a few questions: 1. Is 
the Reading Training School an entirely 
separate school? 2. Are its pupils allowed 
to have control of the schools of the town, 
under direction of the training teacher, and 
if so what are the results? 3. What ad- 
ditional expenditure is necessary, beside the 
salary of the training teacher? 4. Is a 
separate building required, or is the work 
done in the other schools? We will all 
agree on the advantages of trained teachers, 
and of teachers getting all the general and 
special culture possible; these questions are 
asked to ascertain what has been and what 
can be done. 

Dr. Snyder: We have a twelve-room 
school building, in which are eleven schools 
—the additional room is used for the train- 
ing school. High school pupils who intend 
teaching enter this school in their last high 
school year, giving it two hours a day, and 
then a full year additional. We have 30 
pupils—16 putting in full time, ‘‘ Seniors’”’ 
we call them. Many of these hold certifi- 
cates from the Superintendent. When sub- 
stitutes are required, these advanced pupils 
are employed in the schools. An outline 
of work may be given: In the morning, 
the entire class spends an hour on the 
history of education; then classes of ten are 
drawn from the schools in the building, and 
the pupils take charge of them, in the large 
halls of the building; the training teacher 
passes round, taking notes for criticism as 
needed. These pupil-teachers are held re- 
sponsible for the advancement of the child- 
ren thus placed in their charge. During an 
hour and a half several classes are taught; 
then comes a period of criticism by the 
training teacher. In the afternoon, they 
have Psychology and the application of its 
principles to professional work. School 
management and discipline are also con- 
sidered. Then we send them into the 
schools for an hour. This training for three 
months or more develops independence of 
character and ability to do good work ; and 
we find that the children of their classes— 
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notwithstanding the complaint of some 
parents that the ‘‘ novices’’ experiment upon 
them—do better than others equal in all 
respects, both as readers and thinkers. As 
to the expense: We pay the training 
teacher $1000, and it costs perhaps $25 or 
$30 for the material for industrial work. 
Of course we pay these pupil-teachers when 
they are employed as substitutes for regular 
teachers. Nearly all our graduates are em- 
ployed as teachers in the city—last year 15 
out of 16. The Directors have made lists 
of the classes of ’87, ’88, and ’89, graded 
according to certificate, and the best certifi- 
cate in the ’87 class gets the first vacancy— 
which eliminates politics and favoritism, it 
being always known who will get the next 
schoo]. Some of the teachers who had not 
the advantage of training, came to us on 
off half-days or after hours. 

Co. Supt. Brecht (Lancaster): If the re- 
sults are so good with novices, why not still 
better, give the benefit of the training 
teacher’s supervision to the regular teach- 
ers? The same assistance, added to their 
experience, should give better results. 

Dr. Snyder: That would scarcely be 
practicable. The regular teachers have 
their time filled up; the work of the schools 
cannot stop. We are certain to get these 
people for teachers; and we try to prepare 
them as well as we can. 

Miss Elizabeth Lloyd: Are the young 
men of Reading excluded from these advan- 
tages ? 

Dr. Snyder: We have no young men 
entering the profession from the high 
school—they go to college or business, 

Miss Lloyd: When teachers are put in 
by this fair but rather mechanical process, 
do you consider for what grade they are 
best fitted ? 

Dr. Snyder: Heretofore, as the grade 
fixed the salary, everybody wanted the 
higher position, and the one with most 
friends got it; which of course did not al- 
ways work well, as some who do excellent 
work in one grade are unsuited for another. 
The Directors have now, however, made a 
sliding scale recognizing experience, and 
beginners in any grade start at the same 
salary, increasing with experience and suc- 
cess—this will help us to put and keep them 
where they belong. 

Supt. Foose: In selecting teachers, is 
scholarship alone considered, or is profes- 
sional skill included ? 

Dr. Snyder: Both, of course, the same 
as by any other Superintendent. They are 
examined and graded on the certificate— 
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professional qualification under ‘‘ Theory 
and Practice.’’ The Superintendent sees 
their work and marks them accordingly, 
and the teaching marks count in the aver. 
age. Of course some excellent teachers are 
not the best scholars ; but we must encour- 
age them to higher attainment—added 
scholarship is added power. 

Dr. Buehrle: Why do you take them 
before they graduate? 

Dr. Snyder: That is to save them time, 
Some of our people grumble at the long 
period of preparation before they can get 
into the profession. And they get a good 
deal out of their Junior course—history of 
education, science of education, and some 
practice after the first term. All the aca- 
demic work is done in the high school. 

Supt. Foose: I have noticed that in 
Washington City and some other places 
they have three or four of the lower schools 
connected with the Training School, and 
supplied by it with teachers: is there any 
objection to that? 

Dr. Snyder: It is economical, to be sure; 
and if the matter of expense is to settle 
whether you have a training school, take 
it on that basis; but I think the results 
would not be so good. 

Supt. Brecht: Iam not convinced that 
your experienced teachers would not profit 
more by the training teacher’s supervision 
than the novices ; and if so, that would be 
best for the schools. 

Dr. Snyder: We have 180 teachers, of 
whom, say, ten are beginners. If the train- 
ing teacher’s work were distributed over the 
180, how much of it would the ten receive? 
This touches the question of closer super- 
vision, which is a good thing, but not the 
thing we are after just here, which is to 
start our young teachers right. If we put 
in the ten well trained every year, we will 
reach the end surely, if slowly ; and I see no 
quicker way. 

Supt. Coughlin (Luzerne): There is a 
feature of this plan that I do not like. It is 
a mistake for any city or community to 
build about itself a Chinese wall, prepare 
all its own teachers, taken from its own 
schools, and shut out the rest of the world. 
What you want is the best teaching talent 
your money will pay for, no matter whence 
it comes. The tendency of this exclusive- 
ness is to grade down to inferior persons; 
and what we need is superior qualifications. 
We had better have our teachers trained in 
the Normal Schools, which make teachers 
for the Commonwealth, than train in, and 
of, and for our own town. 
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Dr. Snyder: Our actions are con- 
ditioned: we do not what we would, but 
what we can. The gates will not be thrown 
open to the teaching talent of the world, 
and the best choice made. Our choice is 
limited; so we do the next best thing—try 
to make the most of the material we have. 
Pennsylvania cities believe in ‘‘ home tal- 
ent”’ for teachers, as any City Superintend- 
ent present can testify. 

Supt. Coughlin: Then we part company 
right here with the other professions. The 
young doctor or lawyer hangs up his 
shingle where he chooses, and if there is 
nothing in him, he has no calls—why 
should it be different with the teacher? The 
schools are for the children—not for the 
teachers, nor for the high school graduates 
—and the teachers are for the schools; and 
that is one of the lessons we need most to 
learn. 


Dr. Snyder: While we are learning that 


lesson—and it may take some time—we 
must have teachers, and must take ‘‘home 
talent’’—that is, we of the cities—and it 
seems reasonable to try and make the most 
of it. 

A voice from the body of the house asked, 
Suppose your high school graduate has no 


brains, how do you supply them? 

Dr. Snyder: If the Superintendent finds 
deficiency of qualification, either in scholar- 
ship or teaching power, he does not give a 
certificate. We cannot have everything we 
want, but should at least do what we can. 
That is what we are trying to do in Read- 
ing, and we believe we are advancing. It 
was certainly a gain to shut out friendship 
and politics from the selection of teachers. 
It would be better, probably, not to give 
any advantage to the older classes—the best 
of 87 now takes the first vacancy—and to 
throw open the examination to all the 
graduates alike. But we have done well so 
far as we have gone. 

Dr. Buehrle: I do not see how the *‘ home 
talent’’ question bears upon the value of 
the training school. There are cities with- 
out training schools, which are cursed with 
the idea that positions in the schools belong 
to certain persons. The training school 
will not furnish teachers enough for all the 
positions: after employing all its gradu- 
ates, there will be ample room for outsiders 
if the Directors are so disposed. The 
question for us is—since we must have 
teachers, and must select them from a certain 
class of persons, shall we train them for their 
work or not? Brought down to this, the 
question is easily answered. The difficulty 
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in getting the best teachers is immensely 
greater in cities than in the country. Dr. 
MacAlister was denounced as an interloper 
in Philadelphia; every City Superintendent 
who is brought from elsewhere has a similar 
experience; and if this is true of Superinten- 
dents, the objection is still greater to ‘‘for- 
eign’’ teachers. 

Supt. D. A. Harman (Hazleton): The 
qualifications required for training teachers 
in the lady’s paper are just the ones needed 
by Superintendents. The question is, Do 
we possess them? since the duties required of 
them have devolved upon us; and the dis- 
cussion of that question belongs to a body 
of City Superintendents. P 

State Supt. Higbee: Fortunately we have 
in Pennsylvania institutions especially de- 
signed for the training of teachers—yet 
some of our city Superintendents seem to 
have forgotten them almost entirely. What 
are they for? Why shall the State spend its 
money to provide these training schools, 
and the cities refuse to send their prospec- 
tive teachers to them, and train them at 
home for themselves, Try the Normal 
Schools—send your pupils to them; and if 
they are not guvod, bring forward the evi- 
dence of failure, and we will all condemn 
them with one voice. Who does not know 
how impossible it is for any city or school 
to continue to live a healthy life, thus feed- 
ing upon itself? But, we are told, ‘‘ We 
cannot go ccntrary to public sentiment.’’ 
Why not? If the public sentiment is wrong, 
it is your highest duty to exercise your full 
authority fearlessly and justly. The way to 
build up such sentiment is to yield to it: 
the way to break it up is to damn it—I use 
the word in St. Peter’ssense. If Dr. Buehrle 
has unworthy teachers in his jurisdiction, 
let him turn them out; and so of each one 
of you Superintendents—let us have a 
‘“strike’’ all along the line, and fix a stand- 
ard that we need not be ashamed of. There 
are a thousand provisional certificates in 
Pennsylvania that ought to be in the beg- 
gar’s rag-bag, and might be there if we did 
our whole duty. Why should papers with 
No. 3, 4, and even 5 be peddled about, to 
conciliate men and secure re-election? This 
matter is entirely within yourcontrol. The 
city training school, preparing a succession 
of its own school-girls to teach its own 
schools, will result as the same process has 
in other places. How long does a college 
or university maintain a high position, 
whose teaching force is recruited from its 
own men? There may be another objec- 
tion to some kinds of training—that there 
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is too much of it. While in Michigan the 
country schools are of low grade and the 
city schools elegant, in Pennsylvania (me 
judice) the country schools generally are 
better than those of the cities—and why? 
Because the towns have cast-iron grade sys- 
tems that do not leave enough room for brain 
activity, that bring down education in too 
great degree to recitation and the solving 
of puzzles in figures. Surely there can be, 
and has been, too much of this kind of 
‘* training.”’ 

After the appointment of an Auditing 
Committee consisting of Dr. Lyte and 
Misses Keener and Lloyd, Association ad- 
journed to 8 p. m. 


<i 


TUESDAY EVENING. 





HE music at opening of session was a 

duet by Miss Annie L. Grove, of In- 
diana, and Prof. J. R. King, of Altoona, 
after which Hon. R. G. Horr, of Michi- 
gan, delivered his lecture on 


THE LABOR PROBLEM, 


This is a question that has been agitating the 
people of our country for several years, and is 
now demanding and receiving the serious atten- 
tion of the civilized nations of the world. It 
has to do with much more than the mere mat- 
ter of wages; it reaches down to the funda- 
mental principles of political economy, the rela- 
tions that should exist between. capital and 
labor : it touches the vital interests of our social 
life, and is ¢he question of civilized life to-day. 
In preparation for this discussion, I waded 
through many volumes, but failed to get the 
help I expected; and I have decided upon a 
practical treatment of the subject which will ap- 
peal to the experience at least of the older per- 
sons in the audience. 

You are not to expect any rule or maxim the 
application of which will remove all the misery 
in the world—I would like to give you sucha 
rule, but don’t know how. There has not yet 
been discovered a universal panacea—different 
ones have been offered, some of them have 
been tried, but there are still many things not 
just right. Nobody has yet discovered a plan 
by which the great bulk of our people can get 
an honest living without doing anything—it is 
necessary that most of us shall live by honest 
labor, and this is not a misfortune, but a bless- 
ing. These United States are to-day develop- 
ing the highest type of civilization, of manhood 
and womanhood, that has ever blessed the 
world; institutions that produce this are worth 
preserving, whatever afkects them is worth con- 
sidering, and on this line is our work to-night. 

The first men owned everything in common, 
and lived on the fruits of the earth. When they 
began to catch animals, these were the prop- 
erty of the catcher, who got his title through 
labor. So the fruit, growing spontaneously on 
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the tree, was common property until gathered 
—the gatherer obtaining title to it by labor. The 
cry of the agitator is that “everything should 
be free as air and water,” but the figure don't 
always hold yood for the water. When men 
first kept flocks and herds, water was often 
hard to get; property in a well was valuable, 
and title was secured thereto by labor. So far 
the labor was of the crude sort, which every 
man could do for himself; but soon skilled 
labor was developed: one man learned to do 
something useful much better than his fellows, 
and they found it profitable to employ and pay 
him. Who was the first craftsman we do not 
know—possibly the maker of arrows, who was 
left at home to produce weapons while the rest 
went hunting, and, returning, bartered part 
of the game for his product. Thus from the 
earliest times of which we have record, crafts- 
men were paid for their skill, according to what 
they could do; and so it will continue to be, 
though one school of labor theorists think pay 
should be in proportion to mere endurance 
rather than skill. It is not likely that the rule 
will be changed which makes everybody an 
expert at something; for civilization itself is 
based upon that principle. 

Again, as far back as history carries us, we 
find people owning property in different 
amounts. Did this come of chance, or did 
conduct enter into it? Some then as now were 
born with more faculty, more energy. The 
busy man always outstrips the idle. Some 
spend all they earn, however much; others save 
part of their product, however small. We need 
not spend much time upon the agitators who 
despise economy, and want frugality left out of 
the account. Two boys start in life; both are 
clerks, one has $600, the other $400; the first 
patronizes livery stables, pool rooms, cigar 
stores and saloons, saves nothing, is always in 
debt—the other saves g100 out of his $400 
every year, and more as his salary increases, 
Twenty years find the one poor in pocket and 
character, the other prosperous and happy. 
Shall the latter now be required to divide 
with the former? My view of political econ- 
omy is that he who has saved a competency 
should have the right to enjoy it against all 
others, because he earned it. Yet we have vol- 
umes written to prove that no one has the right 
to own anything. 

But it is complained that society is so organ- 
ized that the poor man has no chance—that 
‘the rich are constantly getting richer, and the 
poor poorer '’—that the handworkers have been 
going backward for forty years—that our civ- 
ilization, in short, is a humbug, and our form 
of government a failure. The difficulty with 
all this is that it is not true. All of you who 
are old enough know that the handworkers 
of to-day are better off in every way than 
those of forty years ago. They get more 
money, and can buy more for the same money, 
than we could then. The reason they must 
have more wages is that they want and have 
so many more things, many of which did not 
exist forty years ago. When my father died, 
and left my mother with a little farm and eight 
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boys, their whole year’s outfit did not cost as 
much as a certain eighteen-year-old boy I 
know to-day—but she would buy eight yards 
of goods and make herself a dress in a day. 
Are we worse off because we have so many 
more things that people want? Is it a misfor- 
tune to have learned to enjoy beautiful things 
and to have them in our houses? 

But some labor reformers ask, when a man 
invents a machine that makes one man do the 
work of six, what becomes of the other five ?— 
implying that the workingman is injured by the 
multiplication of labor-saving devices. Now I 
believe that every time a device is discovered 
that takes the place of human drudgery, the in- 
ventor blesses the race—everybody, whether 
they live by work or not. To be sure the ma- 
chine reaper which displaces six men, and re- 

uires ore to tend it, would injure the other 
five if they could do nothing but cut grain with 
a sickle or cradle; but when that happens, they 
simply work on other lines. One of these in- 
jured laborers conferred a blessing on the race 
by inventing friction matches; another invented 
the modern stove, and so gave employment to 
thousands and comfort to millions; another dis- 
covered the process of canning fruit, and sup- 
plied every table with delicacies. How much 
better, according to the agitator, if all these men 
had kept on reaping wheat by hand, in ‘‘the 
good old way!’’ That logic leads to destruction 
of our labor-saving devices—our flour mills, 
for instance, and going back to pestle and mor- 
tar. Think what labor that would provide for the 
family ! 

Henry George says we are driving a wedge 
into society, above which are the rich, below the 
poor. No such line exists; every day some 
who are above go down, while every body be- 
low is trying to get up, and most of those who 
are now up once were down. What we are doing 
is driving a wedge under the bottom of society, 
so that when one goes up, all go up together. 

But we are told that capital in the United 
States is so organized as to refuse to the laborer 
his fair and honest proportion of the product; 
and now we come to the point of the question, 
because there is truth in this charge. hat is 
the remedy? My idea has been that wages 
should go up and down with the price of the 
article produced. Some of the labor men pro- 
tog coéperative establishments as the remedy, 

ut my observation leads me to doubt it, though 
I dislike to differ with men like Bradlaugh who 
have made it a study. Codperation works well 
as long as business is good and dividends are 
forthcoming, but when the disastrous year 
comes, and there is less work and no dividend, 
the plan fails, because the workmen cannot af- 
ford to take the risks of business. The present 
plan would be just as fair as codperation, if we 
could fix wages in equitable proportion to the 
selling price of the product. if the manufac- 
turer of barrels has a brisk market and gets a 
good price, why should not the men who make 
them share in the additional profit? But the 
employer answers, that is all right while barrels 
are up ; but when they go down, the man won't 
8° down with them. 





Here comes in the question of strikes and 
lock-outs. I do not believe any great question 
has ever been settled by violence; nor can 
this one. I do not refuse to any human»being 
the right to join any society that he thinks will 
benefit him. But while his own rights are con- 
ceded, he must not trample on the equal rights 
of others, who judge differently. Hemay work 
or not for anybody who will employ him, but 
he may not dictate to another for whom or for 
what price that other shall work. Not all the 
tyranny is on the side of capital. A house- 
builder finds his men sitting idle around the 
hardware he has furnished, because the Union 
does not allow them to drive a nail purchased 
from a given dealer—he must buy more else- 
where, or they will not work. Of course they 
had the right to quit; but had they theright to 
make him buy other hardware? Every man 
has a right to run his own business in his own 
way ; but where does he get his right to run 
yours? Suppose that man had found his men 
at work, aud picking up a saw or chisel, had 
pointed to the maker’s mark, and refused to 
allow those tools to be used on his house— 
‘‘ get others, or quit’’—how would that work? 
Another case: A nail manufacturer is applied 
to by the orphan son of a college friend, to give 
him employment; he does so; soon a ‘‘ com- 
mittee ’’ of his men demand his discharge, on 
the ground that no one but the son of a nail- 
cutter can be permitted to learn the trade— 
though probably not one in four of these men 
had nakcotian ancestors. This employer had 
backbone, and replied: ‘‘ Well, if you want to 
quit, guzt; but if there are only two of us in this 
shop when Gabriel blows his horn, one will be 
myself, and the other that boy!" Here was an 
attempt to dictate to a human being what avo- 
cation he should mo/ follow; and for that 
you must have a higher source of authority than 
a trades union or the Knights of Labor—and I 
say to this class of labor men, Beware how 
you trample on the inborn rights of the individ- 
ual, lest he turn and rend you! 

I have often thought there would be much 
less difficulty on this question in our country, 
but for the fact that there is a class of public 
teachers going up and down the land, preach- 
ing absolute error—attempting to make it ap- 
pear that the United States is the very worst 
and meanest place for a laboring man to live; 
while the truth is that there is no place on earth 
where a man with only his two hands can so 
surely earn and own a little home. 

But, says another labor reformer, “if we 
could have a law passed by Congress making 
ing eight hours a day’s work, it would solve the 
question,’’—forgetting that Congress can only 
legislate for the District of Columbia and for gov- 
ernment employees, and if all other business is 
regulated on a ten-hour basis, somebody must 
put in an extra two hours to make up the eight- 
hour man’s salary, and not many people are 
anxious to do it! Suppose all the States were 
to pass such a law, would that reach it? I do 
not think so. The matter is regulating itself: 
the day’s work used to be twelve hours, now it 
is ten; and it became ten by established cus- 
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tom before there was any law for it. So it will 
be again: I hope the day will come when 
everybody will be able to live well on eight 
hours work—but we are not there yet, and any 
attempt to establish by law what custom has 
not indicated, will do no good. When a cus- 
tom is almost universal, law finds place in re- 
quiring the few slow people to conform. Think 
amoment. The great majority of our working 

eople work tor themselves: how are you go- 
ing to prescribe by law how long a man shall 
work for himself? Some of the eight-hour men 
have wives that work fourteen hours or more, 
and I do not hear the husbands complain or 
demand legislation for woman’s work. No 
law can settle how many hours a father or 
mother shall work for their <hildren. Those 
people are not wise who whenever they find 
something wrong, run to the nearest legisla- 
ture to have it fixed. They misconceive the 
office of law: it is all right to legislate against 
the sale of tainted meat, and to stop the sale 
of poison in any form or under any name; but 
we want no legal restriction on the sale of good 
beefsteak or sweet milk. You cannot make 
the price of potatoes 50 cents a bushel by law, 
because the price is fixed by a law beyond the 
reach of legislators; and so it is with the hours 
of labor. 

I sometimes think if we would take our les- 
sons from the incidents of practical life about 
us, we should not listen to those people who go 
about trying to make us dissatisfied with our 
condition. For surely we have troubles and 
trials enough that must be borne—no life is 
always and altogether lovely—and we had bet- 
ter learn and teach that though difficulties loom 
up like mountains, they disappear as we march 
upon them, and we may thus go from victory 
to victory, stronger for each struggle. Since 
difficulties must come, let us meet them cour- 
ageously: and let our public teachers help us 
to strengthen our hearts for the conflict. 

I know an Englishwoman who was left with 
a little farm, seven children, and her two hands; 
she brought them up well,—one of her boys 
was starved at Andersonville until he became 
crazed, and when brought home at last did not 
know his mother, and in a few weeks she fol- 
lowed him to his last resting-place* the others 
did well, and she still lives. When I think 
what she did and what she had to do it with, 
the boasted deeds of some men sink into insig- 
nificance. 

I knew a school boy, studious and ambitious, 
who was absent from school after his father’s 
death. The teacher visited him, and found him 
busy cutting firewood to keep his mother and 

ounger brothers and sisters warm. He said 
in answer to the question about school—‘‘I did 
hope to finish my arithmetic; but I am all 
mother has, and must help her.’”” Who would 
not have helped him? He worked on manfully, 
bearing his burden, sacrificing himself for them, 
until he died. I know little of the music of this 
world, and less of the next; but I think the 
angels might well have called upon Watts for 
the hymn and Mozart for the music to celebrate 
the entrance into Paradise of a soul like that. 
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Such things as these are taking place all 
round us every day; and it would seem that the 
contemplation of such lives was calculated 
better to fit us for manful, helpful, courageous 
lives, than the search for grievances, real or 
imaginary. 

In conclusion, if I might say or do anything 
to save the world’s workers from these things, 
I should feel entitled to depart in peace: 

1. From the greed and avarice of those who 
refuse to divide fairly with them the product of 
their labor. 

2. From throwing away their money on 
things that are useless, and worse than useless, 
In Pennsylvania alone there is loss enough 
here to pay the debt of the United States ina 
single year; and it all comes out of those who 
work to live. We would have more flannels 
and blankets for winter, and more houses owned 
by the workers, and better furniture in them, if 
the saloons were shut up forever. 

3. From those agitators whose mission seems 
to be to level society. Civilization is not a 
leveling process, but, as we have seen, depends 
on everybody trying to know and do something 
that others cannot—which necessarily involves 
inequality. The only leveling worth consider- 
ing is where everybody who has gained a ste 
reaches down and lifts everybody below as high 
as he can. But many tnodern levelers want to 
to reach up and drag all who are above down 
to their plane—and some of us don’t want to go! 

And now, having made my protest against 
what I conceive to be inimical to the workman, 
his home and his family, I leave the question 
with you. 

At the close of the lecture, the Association 
adjourned to g a. m. to-morrow. 


aie 
——_— 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





PENING exercises were conducted by 
Rev. J. W. Bain, of the First Presby- 
terian church, of Altoona, who read Psalm 
xciv and offered prayer. 
The following commmittee on resolutions 


was appointed: Messrs. A. J. Davis, L. O. 
Foose, A. W. Potter, Misses Carrie Alten- 
derfer and Alberta Kline. 


PLACE OF MEETING. 


Nomination of officers was in order, but 
by unanimous consent the place of meeting 
was first considered. 

Supt. Reed, of Beaver, proposed New 
Brighton ; Supt. Snyder, of Carbon, Mauch 
Chunk; Supt. Herrington, of Fayette, 
Uniontown; Supt. Smith, of Delaware, 
Media; President Fortney, of Bellefonte 
School Board, Bellefonte ; and Supt. Cessna, 
of Bedford, Bedford Springs. 

After giving a full opportunity for review- 
ing the advantages of all the places sug> 
gested, Supt. Brecht moved to proceed to 
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pallot, which was agreed to, the two receiv- 
ing the lowest vote to be dropped. 

The first ballot resulted: Mauch Chunk, 
78; Media, 29 ; Bedford Springs, 25 ; Belle- 
fonte, 23; New Brighton, 22; Uniontown, 
1g—no choice. 

On the second ballot Mauch Chunk was 
selected by the following vote: Mauch 
Chunk, 111; Bedford Springs, 33; Media, 
26; Bellefonte, 18. 

On motion, the vote in favor of Mauch 
Chunk was made unanimous. 


NOMINATIONS. 


The regular order was taken up, and the 
following nominations were made: 


For President—Dr. Geo. M. Philips, West 
Chester; Supt. R. M. McNeal, Dauphin. 

For Vice Presidents——Miss Sarah H. Gil- 
bert, Millersville; Supts.. D. A. Harman, 
Hazleton; G. W. Weiss, Schuylkill; Chas. Lose, 
Lycoming. 

For Secretary.—J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

For Treasurer.—Supt. D. S. Keck, Berks. 

For Ticket Agent.—J. Fletcher Sickel, Ger- 
mantown. 

For Executive Committee —H. W. Fisher, 
Pittsburgh ; J. M. Kauffman, Cressona; Frank 
Hutton, Dubois; A. W. Potter, Wilkes-Barre ; 
J. H. Michener, Philadelphia; Supt. J. S. 
Grimes, Columbia; J. S. Walton, Chester; T. 
A. Snyder, Carbon; A. G. C. Smith, Delaware; 
M. J, Brecht, Lancaster. 

For Enrolling Committee.—Messrs. James 
Bevan, Mauch Chunk; J. W. Elliot, Osceola; 
J. W. Hoffman, Schuylkill ; Chas. Davis, Steel- 
ton; L. B. Landis, Allentown; J. O. Knauss, 
Lehigh. 

After a song ‘‘ Beautiful Maiden,’’ by 
Miss Amelia Fee, and a recitation, ‘‘ Jakey’s 
Experience at Coney Island,’’ by S. C. 
Kirk, Esq., of Pottsville, the Vice-President 
introduced Supt. G. W. Weiss, of Schuyl- 
kill, who read the following paper on 


DISTRICT SUPERVISION. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
We are all builders, whether of structures which 
shall out-last time or of such as crumble at 
the touch of change. We build not for our- 
selves alone, but for others, leaving the heritage 
of our success or failure to succeeding genera- 
tions. We build not only individually but 
collectively. To-day we meet again as the 
teachers of the youth of this great Common- 
wealth, to lay plans and consider measures to 
prosecute the work on the Temple of Education 
which rises vast and grand before our view. 
And though the structure be yet incomplete 
and progress upon it seemingly slow, yet what 
has been done should awaken our pride and 
hope, and become to us an inspiration to press 
forward what has been so well begun by the 
honored men and women whose memories we 
$0 tenderly cherish. 

The Keystone State ranks among the first 
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of the nation in its educational affairs. Wonder- 
ful ty sn has been made since the adoption 
of the Free School system fifty-four years ago. 
There has been a steady advance all along the 
line against ignorance and superstition. Cita-. 
del after citadel of the enemy has been com- 
pelled to surrender. We have increased the 
length of school term to six months as the: 
minimum. We have raised the State appropri- 
ation for our public schools to two millions,. 
twice what it was but a few years ago. We 
have established Normal Schools to train teach- 
ers for the work. We are gradually increasing 
the teacher’s salary, although the advance is. 
much too slow. The professional teacher has. 
taken the place of the ‘‘old pedagogue of long 
ago,’ who flogged the boys and “boarded. 
round.”’ Improved methods of teachin? have: 
been introduced into our schools. The old fogy,, 
A, B, C method has been discarded for the: 
word and sentence methods, with the exception. 
of but.a single district, whose superintendent. 
reports that the pupils in the schools under his. 
supervision are stilltaught-by the A, B, C 
method. There is nothing like adhering to the 
old ways with some people who believe in go-- 
ing to the mill with the grain in one end of the: 
bag and a heavy stone in the other. The great 
mass of teachers, however, are progressive and 
cannot and will not wait for the stragglers, who 
will by and by drop away entirely from the 
line of march. The very dissatisfaction with. 
existing circumstances is often a sign of growth.. 
Every earnest teacher in the State feels that: 
our system is not yet perfect, and appeals to the: 
sovereign people for the méans of relief. One: 
of the crying needs of the cause of public 
education among us is brought to your attention 
by the subject which is now under discussion—. 
District Supervision. 

Supervision, of course, contemplates a super-- 
visor. And the ripest experience of our wisest. 
co-laborers causes them to believe that the end. 
in view can be attained only through a District 
Superintendent for every separate school dis-- 
trict, or, if need be, a combinaton of smaller dis-- 
stricts. The duties and prerogatives of the Dis-- 
trict Superintendent may be briefly outlined in: 
the following sketch. Itis not pretended that this. 
is entirely mature, for such things are matters. 
for careful consideration ; and revision but the: 
general features will commend themselves to all.. 

There should be a District Superintendent, 
subordinate to the County Superintendent, to. 
manage the affairs of schools, not exceeding 
forty in number, whose duties should be: 1,, 
To visit and thoroughly inspect each school of 
his district at least once in each month, and 
the length of each visit to be at least one half- 
day. 2, To enforce an observance of a graded 
course of studies. 3, To satisfy himself of the 
progress made by the pupils. 4, To assist 
teachers in the discipline of pupils, in case of 
difficulty. 5. To closely observe the methods 
of instruction followed by the teacher, and to 
ascertain the nature of the discipline exercised 
by the teacher. 6. To instruct, advise, and 
direct teachers in their methods of teaching and 
discipline. 7. To teach model lessons himself 
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when occasion demands. 8. To advise the 
Board of the qualifications of the teachers em- 
ployed, and of their success in the school-room. 
g. To look after all the internal and external 
equipment of the school-houses, and make 
monthly reports of their condition to the proper 
Board of Directors. 10. To establish public 
school libraries. 11. To secure regular attend- 
ance. i2. To take a careful census of the 
schools, and ascertain the number of children 
deprived of educational privileges. 13. To aid 
‘the directors in the selection of teachers. 14. 
To hold monthly or semi-monthly meetings of 
teachers. 15. To hold Local Institutes through- 
out his district. 16. To assist the County 
Superintendent in all work pertaining to the 
schools under the supervision of the District 
Superintendent. 17. To make a monthly re- 

ort of the condition of the schools, the school 

uildings and their equipment, and the suc- 
cess of the teachers of his district, to the Board 
or Boards of Directors of his district, and to the 
County Superintendent. 

The District Superintendent should be the 
executive officer of the Board or Boards, so far 
as the internal management of the schools is 
concerned. He should be allowed all neces- 
sary helps, powers, and privileges, and held 
strictly responsible for results. He should be 
fully trusted to do the work pertaining to his 
professional duties without interference. If in- 
competent to perform the same, let him be 
dismissed from service, and the supervision of 
the schools placed in competent hands. 

The purpose of the present paper is not to 
define the functions of the proposed new office, 
so much as to aid in creatirg sentiment in its 
favor. The details of the work can readily 
be fixed later. At present we want to show the 
necessity of the office. It is not reasonable to 
expect the people to act without knowledge on 
the subject, or without interest in it. We want 
to arouse and convince our constituents by con- 
stant agitation until the end is secured. It isa 
matter of regret that the Legislature saw fit at 
its last session to defeat a bill creating the of- 
fice of District Superintendent, though its pass- 
age was strongly urged by our honored State 
Superintendent, Dr. E. E. Higbee. It is prob- 
able that the bill failed of passage not because 
of any particular opposition to it, but rather for 
want of a clear apprehension of its character 
and necessity. We are persuaded that the 
Legislature is not disposed to deny the demands 
of the public good; and when public sentiment 
is back of any such request, there is no doubt 
of favorable action by our legislators. It is also 
true that hasty legislation, even for a good 
cause, is undesirable, and that legislation too 
far in advance of the average sentiment of the 
people is ineffective. We must then “ possess 
our souls in patience,” keep up the agitation, 
and improve the bill in such a manner that its 
passage will be secured at an early day. 

Let us now look at a few of the more promi- 
nent objections that will probably be urged 
against the proposed measure. 

1. It will be said, It is the duty of the County 
Superintendent to supervise the schools. We 
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admit that that is one of the multifarious dutig 
of his office, but, with from three hundred to five 
hundred schools under his care, the duty is 
performed very ineffectively. 

Let us enumerate the duties of the County 
Superintendent. He has annually to examine 
about five or six hundred applicants for schools, 
reject about twenty-five or thirty per cent, of 
them, is interviewed concerning the rejected 
ones, or is called to account for their rejection, 
by their fathers and mothers, brothers and 
sisters, uncles and aunts and cousins, and he 
is expected always to give a respectful hearing 
or a prompt answer by letter, and all this durin, 
the hottest part of the year—June, July, oat 
August. In the meantime, he must prepare his 
annual written and statistical report, examine, 
copy, approve and forward to the State Depart. 
ment the annual reports, affidavits and certifi. 
cates of the various school districts of his county, 
serve on the examining board at a Normal 
School, and assist in the examination of from 
sixty to one hundred and sixty Juniors and 
Seniors, prepare a paper, it may be, for the 
State Association on six weeks’ notice, be in 
attendance to read it, to eat boarding-house 
hash, and to run the gauntlet of the book agents, 
Lovely summer months! 

The County Superintendent has to make all 
the arrangements for the County Institute, and 
to run an Institute successfully in all its details, 
is no easy task. He has to arrange for the 
Local Institutes of his county, which for the 
past eight years have been a prominent feature 
in our educational affairs; and, last but not 
least, he must visit all the schools of his county, 
or is expected to visit them. To visit four hun 
dred and fifty schools but once in a term, with 


an average length of visit of one and a half: 


hours, requires activity, energy, and hard work 
on the part of the Superintendent, especially in 
a county where the average length of termis 
but seven months. While the majority of ou 
teachers are honest, and earnestly work for the 
good of the pupils entrusted to their care, it isa 
lamentable fact that there are teachers who 
care little for the welfare of their pupils, but are 
interested only in their monthly pay. Such 
teachers are always on the alert to ascertain 
the date of the Superintendent's contemplated 
visit to their schools, but are supremely indiffer- 
ent as to the progress of their pupils, the nature 
of the work done, and their method of teaching, 
after such visit. There are those who are hon 
est workers, who welcome the Superintendent, 
and eagerly ask advice as to methods of teach 
ing and modes of discipline. There are those 
who are entirely without experience, who long 
to receive instruction and information, but there 
is no one to give it. The County Superintend- 
ent will be able to visit the schools but once of 
twice for one and a half or two hours, conse 
quently little opportunity is afforded for inter 
change of thought on methods of instruction 4 
discipline between Superintendent and teachet. 
These few statements should be sufficiently 
convincing to any skeptic on this subject, that 
we are sadly in need of closer supervision # 
the County Superintendent is capable of giving. 
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It will be urged as a second objection that 
there would be a great increase of expense. 
This is a very popular form of resistance. The 
mere hint of an increase in the tax rates excites 
the most violent and unreasonable antagonism 
ofsome people. But unless it can be shown that 
the expense will be excessive or unnecessary, 
an argument on this ground is utterly subver- 
sive of all enterprise and progress. The logic 
of such argument would reverse civilization and 
introduce barbarism. It would affect not only 
what is proposed, but it would annul what is a 
blessed fact. It would stretch forth its gaunt 
selfish hand to pluck the brightest jewel from 
our nation’s crown—free and universal educa- 
tion. It would undermine the citadel of our 
liberty by striking at the main qualification of 
suffrage—the development of the intelligence of 
the people. The argument is answered by the 
common experience of all enlightened people. 
There is no income where there is no expense. 
There is no harvest without sowing. The busi- 
ness man justifies an increased outlay by more 
ample profits. 

The only questions really involved are, 
whether there is any need of District Supervis- 
ion, and secondly, whether the expense can be 
afforded. In regard to the first question an 
affirmative answer will be given later in this 
paper. In respect to the second, we defy any 


man to prove that this small additional expense 
would be burdensome to the people of even 


the poorest district. 

A third objection may possibly be found in 
the plea that no legislation is needed, because 
there is nothing to prevent any district now 
from employing a superintendent, and that any 
legislative action enforcing the employment of 
‘ one would be oppressive. But past experience 
has fully proven that the atmosphere is not con- 
genial to the District Superintendent, and that 
his days are numbered in sections which are in 
the coils of that hydra-headed monster, Cor- 
poration and Monopoly, simply because the 
school law fails to authorize directors to elect 
such an official. Furthermore laws are in- 
tended to express the best sentiment of the peo- 
ple and to foster and extend it. They are in- 
tended also to bring up delinquents to the aver- 
age standard. The objection, if it prevailed, 
would hold equally against the whole Common 
School system ; and the very sections that most 
need this institution would be the ones to do 
without it. The live, enterprising districts need 
very little law, but the more indifferent must 
have its powerful leverage. There is no op- 
presion: in such a self-protective State measure 
which acts so benignly on every community. 
Indeed, we do not recall, nor can we imagine, 
a real, valid objection to District Supervision. 
In what pertains to the education of our future 
tulers we should be above all prejudice, penur- 
lousness, and party spirit. 

The arguments in favor of closer supervision 
Seem to us to be as conclusive as they are 
Manifest. We will mention only a few of the 
More evident and prominent. 

_ 1. We appeal to the fact that all the progres- 
Siv€ cities, boroughs, and townships of the 
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State, entitled by law to the number of fifty-two, 
have already their own superintendents. Nu- 
merous boroughs throughout the State have 
their supervising principals. A fact is a most 
potent argument. The matter is practically 
settled. It only remains to bring the doubter 
to look at the practical workings of the whole 
scheme to convert him if he be candid. The 
practicability of the supervision in every district 
is plainly demonstrable. Fully two-thirds of 
the boroughs now under this system have less 
than thirty schools, and yet they pay living 
salaries. 

2. The lack of District Supervision is a dis- 
crimination against the country children. The 
farming interests of this nation are the chief 
source of its wealth and greatness. It>is true 
that all employments and industries react on 
each other, but the vast area of arable land is 
mistress of all. Why should the country boys 
and girls be deprived of privileges freely ac- 
corded to their city cousins? Why should not 
the trained intelligence be brought to bear more 
and more upon the cultivation of the soil? 

The county to-day supplies the city and town 
not only with bread, but with their best blood. 
Many of their pulpits, their benches, and their 
mansions of wealth are occupied by men who 
were country boys. From this summit of the 
Alleghenies, we send forth the call to every boy 
and girl to echo our demand for the largest and 
fullest educational equipment which our noble 
Commonwealth can give. 

3. The great advance in modern science and 
in the methods of instruction make a fuller 
supervision desirable. It is vain to expect that 
the rank and file of teachers will keep thor- 
oughly abreast of the times. The few always 
do the planning and the leading, the many fol- 
low. So we need for every twenty or forty 
teachers at least one man or woman of grasp 
and capacity to keep the rest up to the mark 
and to give them the benefit of the best meth- 
ods and the latest discoveries. Just as well 
might the farmer cling to the hoe, the sickle, 
and the flail, as to ignore the advance made in 
the possibilites of education for his children. 

4. District Supervision would greatly elevate 
the professsion of teaching and thus promote 
education. The inevitable result would be 
that the impostors and the inefficient would be 
gradually weeded out. The weaker teachers 
would have supplemental help. Mistakes in 
method, spirit, and discipline would be avoided 
or more easily corrected. Young teachers 
would be prevented from experimenting un- 
wisely, and older teachers be lifted out of ruts, 
The District Superintendent would become the 
medium of distributing the best influences from 
the most advanced teachers and most success- 
ful schools to those less progressive. The 
whole movement would have a strong ten- 
dency to develop the profession into a self- 
respecting and more highly respected class in 
the community. At present there is no other 
profession which boasts of so few old or elderly 
practitioners as our own, There are but few 
venerable heads among us as compared with 
the pulpit and the bar. There is no other pro- 
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fession or calling in life that furnishes so many 
proselytes to other spheres of effort. It is al- 
most with shame that we confess that our noble 
calling is looked upon as a mere stepping-stone 
to positions of greater emolument. 

5. It would greatly promote District Institutes. 
Personal observation and experience in the mat- 
ter of these institutes has confirmed our opin- 
ion that they are invaluable to the cause of edu- 
cation. The District Superintendent would have 
general charge of such meetings and from his 
intimate personal knowledge of the teachers 
and the community would be able to arrange 
such a programme as would tell in practical effect 
upon every part of this territory. It would pro- 
mote intercourse, relieve undue reticence, 
bring about a comparison of work, stimulate in- 
quiry, inspire industry, and reduce to harmon- 
ious and united labor what is now often isolated 
and hap-hazard. 

6. As a sixth and concluding reason, we 
state that District Supervision is absolutely 
essential to the Common School system. This 
is the missing link. The very idea of a system 
contemplates sup~ervision. The best system, 
without it, is practically a failure. This truth is 
so patent that it is never called into question in 
business. A foreman, a supervisor, a “‘boss”’ is 
an essential. No gang of men, however small, 
or whatever their occupation, but has its head. 
It would not pay otherwise. Only when it 


comes to the training of an immortal mind do 


men seem to lose regard for a universal law. 
It seems strange that we need to plead to-day 
for responsible men to act as a safe-guard and 
stimulus to those who have in hand the intel- 
lectual and moral moulding of the soul in its 
most plastic period. Organization is one of 
the watchwords of progress, one of the master- 
keys of success. The magnificent achieve- 
ments of modern times are the result of its 
magic power. It has reduced friction to a min- 
imum, It has banished waste and equalized 
burdens. It has done for the school-room what 
has never been seen before in the history of 
the world. Such wide distribution of knowl- 
edge would have been impossible without the 
system, the organization, of modern teaching. 
The public school has largely supplanted the 
private school and the academy by the confi- 
dence inspired through constant supervision 
and the systematic effort to make the poorer 
schools equal to the best. We plead for fuller 
organization, for closer supervision. We want 
the great army of educated men and women to 
be fully officered and equipped. We believe 
that we do not plead without effect. Let the 
influence of this great convention be felt 
throughout the State and in our legislative halls, 
and when our good and honored State Super- 
intendent shall urge another bill on the subject 
it will be passed triumphantly. 

Supt. H. C. BRENeMAN (York): This is 
a question that reaches down to the local 
district, and whatever points are brought 
out in its discussion can be carried into 
practical results. No one who has not the 
experience can estimate the difficulties that 
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meet the Superintendents of large counties 
where there are from 400 to 600 schools to 
be visited, and often only six months’ term, 
I know of places where more than one. 
fourth of the teachers are beginners, with 
no preparation but that of the school where 
they were pupils and are now to be teach. 
ers. They are as a rule honest and consci- 
entious, and do the best they know; and if 
they could all be visited early in the term, 
and proper methods outlined and advice 
given, it would be of immense value. An. 
other visit a month later would give further 
help. But as it is, half of these schools are 
not reached until towards the close of the 
term; and you often find that a young 
teacher has done hard work, but made a 
failure, when early help would have secured 
success. The visit comes too late to do 
good or prevent injury; for it is manifestly 
impossible for a man who has 400 schools 
or more to get around oftener than once, 
and half of them late in the term. If for 
no other reason, the one just stated should 
be sufficient to establish some system of 
local supervision for the country that will 
correspond measurably to the _ training 
school in the city. The attempt to secure 
legislation on this line has failed, because 
the teachers did not take hold of the matter 
and work it up. Directors need to be edu 
cated to it; in their meeting in York county 
a resolution asking the Legislature for local 
supervision was defeated by two to one. 
We must create a popular sentiment that will 
demand at least permissive legislation—for 
as it is, communities under 5000 population 
have no power to establish local supervis- 
ion even if every taxpayer favors it. Given 
the right, we can work up the local senti- 
ment. Where it has been tried, it has 
worked admirably. It is not proposed that 
these district officers shall in any sense take 
the place of the County Superintendent; 
their work is supplementary. It may and 
should relieve him from compulsory visita 
tion, and allow him to put in more time 
where he is most needed. The local 
officer, with 40 schools, will have half a day 
for each school every month; and this is 
something different from an hour once 4 
year, which is often the best a County 
Superintendent can do. Of course, equal 
division of time is not to be aimed at; 
where he finds a school doing 
work, needing little criticism, he will pas 
on and give the extra time to one that n 

it more. The district thus gets the 
benefit of the skill and experience it has 
employed, and gets help when and where it 
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is most valuable ; the County Superintend- 
ent, through monthly reports, will know 
exactly what is being done in each locality, 
and where his own help will count; there 
will be some one to look after local insti- 
tutes and educational meetings; the local 
supervisors will assist in running the County 
Institute. In fact, benefit will be received at 
every point, if the plan be well managed. 
All this refers to the larger counties—the 
smaller ones may not find it so necessary. 
Prof. JoHN CoLLiER (Homestead): The 
law of 1885 allows townships of 5000 popu- 
lation to elect local superintendents, with 
all the functions of the county superinten- 
dent, and we have two in our section, one 
of whom has just been re-elected at $1400 
salary. If the cities, where they have a 
regular course and systematized grading, 
find such an officer necessary, how much 
more so in the country where the term is 
short, the classification wanting, all grades 
in one school, and the teachers less qualified 
and inexperienced. Why then is the country 
without close supervision? Because the 
employers of teachers in the city have 
learned in their own business the necessity 
of close inspection at every point, and are 
more easily convinced of its necessity in the 
schools. The farmer’s experience of super- 
vision is on a small scale, except perhaps in 
the matter of roads. The individual teacher, 
unless he be more than an ordinary man, 
has comparatively little influence beyond 
his neighborhood; but the supervisor of 40 
schools, known everywhere in the district, 
his hand felt everywhere, would be an im- 
som personage and proportionately useful. 
very community would thus havean accred- 
ited representative of the educational interest. 
Supt. Brecut (Lancaster): From the 
paper and the discussion it seems we are 
agreed that district surpervision is a good 
thing; but a good thing may become so 
conventional and lifeless as to be worth little. 
So it is not impossible that supervision 
might arise whose chief object would be to 
make all think alike. District supervision 
must be intelligent and progressive—broad 
and flexible enough to adapt itself to the 
changes of sentiment, but strong and firm 
enough to carry its lines of work to definite 
ends. This rational form of supervision is 
the one that has been advocated here, and 
in that form it will realize all that its friends 
have a right to expect. A supervision that 
should attempt to grind out the educational 
grist by prescribed formule like the rule of 
three, we must protest against as mischiev- 
ous folly; but that which enlarges the 
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sphere of our schools, brings our boys and 
girls into closer sympathy with the nobler 
types of life, which gives scope to individ- 
uality both in teacher and learner, compro- 
mising neither the skill of the one nor the 
talent of the other, shaping the conditions 
of school life so that the child may under- 
stand and feel better how to live, in the 
broadest sense of that term—such supervis- 
ion is not only a good, but a most needful 
thing for the perfection of our system. 
Our object now, however, is not so much to 
dwell upon the faults or merits of the sys- 
tem, as to suggest a way of giving it a fair 
trial, and to point out some of the obstacles 
in the way of its acceptance. Before any 
public movement can take healthy root and 
yield the fruit of intelligent experience, it 
must be grounded in public opinion. Here 
is the line of least resistance upon which 
friends of education should concentrate 
their forces. Once lodge the principle in 
the public mind, and_it will work out its 
own plan of operation. How shall this be 
done, and the opposition overcome? Peo- 
ple everywhere realize the advantage, even 
the necessity, of close supervision in busi- 
ness and trade, but are unwilling to apply 
the same rule to the schools—why? Not 
because of lack of faith in its results in im- 
proving the schools, but chiefly because of 
a prevailing belief that the work of the 
school is done well enough for all practical 
purposes—that training for farming and 
manual labor is adequately given under 
present conditions, and therefore it is 
neither wise nor expedient to pay for what 
is neither needed nor wanted. Prove to 
our people that District Supervision will pay 
for the money outlay involved, and it will 
not only become an organic part of our 
educational history, but a substantial popu- 
lar movement. The key to the situation 
will not be found in legislation, nor in ex- 
periment, but in the gradual evoluticn in 
the popular mind of the belief now common 
to us who are interested in its behalf. To 
secure this, let us make the most of the ma- 
terial at our disposal. By means of a 
broader scholarship for teachers, higher 
skill in the school-room, closer study of the 
functions of mind from year to year, we 
may impress upon the public conscience 
the value of careful training of the intellect, 
and the necessity of supervision to secure 
that training —not inspection at arm’s 
length, but an earnest effort to correct 
errors and improve methods—we shall take 
long steps toward preparing our people to 
accept closer supervision with good grace. 
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When the truth is once clearly perceived, 
opposition will cease. Just what features 
shall be emphasized to make it clear cannot 
be prescribed, since the public will is so 
variable a quantity. That must be left to 
those directly in charge in each locality. 
Perhaps the best plan is to begin on a small 
scale in a district under the jurisdiction of 
public-spirited Directors. This can be done 
all over the Commonwealth, and from each 
such centre missionary influences will radi- 
ate, until the obstacles in the way of its in- 
troduction everywhere are removed. This 
accomplished, we will not only have better 
schools, but a wholesome influence on pub- 
lic sentiment—the whole community will 
be knitted together, and the good feeling 
will react upon the school in longer terms, 
better salaries, greater stability in the pro- 
fession. It is a mistake to ask for legisla- 
lation before our people are ready to receive 
it. Our schools, like all organized bodies 
are furnished with materials and opportun- 
ity to work out their own line of improve- 
ment; and, before the public is asked to 
shoulder the weight of responsibility, enough 
interest should be taken in them to see that 
the entering wedge is driven far enough to 
prepare the people to take the final step. 
Meanwhile the friends of education must 
not be contented with activity in local 
centres, but in connection with the agita- 
tion there, put forth strenuous efforts to 
unite all sections to materialize a plan of 
supervision broad enough and wise enough 
to strengthen the schools and to retain its 
hold upon the people. 


>_> 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 





ESSION was opened with music, and the 
Vice President appointed the following 
Committee on Election: Supt. J. S. Walton, 
Prof. E. E. McCurdy, Supt. W. H. Hocken- 
berry: 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Principal of State 
Normal School at Kutztown, delivered the 
following address on 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


Of all the many things said and written about 
this matter in these days, a large portion are 
extravagant, some ridiculous; but there is 
certainly point in the statement that underlies 
the demand for hand-training—viz, that there 
is widespread and inexcusable neglect of that 
kind of education. So, naturally, many of 
those whose attention is called to the matter, 
look to the schools for the remedy. Behind 
the joke about the city girl who thought the 
butterfly made butter, lies the fact that in one 
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city sixty per cent of the girls in high grade 
schools did not know how to hold a needle for 
sewing; and no doubt the high school graduates 
in Toledo who cut and made their own dresses 
for commencement were as proud of the work 
of their hands as of the essays that were the 
work of their brains; and not without reason, 
So again it is easy to make a good case for in- 
struction in cooking, when so many are ignor- 
ant of it. The objection made by some that 
‘tthese things should be taught at home,” is a 
mere matter of opinion, about which people 
differ: the intelligent Icelanders say reading 
should be taught at home, and no doubt could 
build a fair argument for that. It would plainly 
be unfair to limit industrial training to the girls; 
that would be as one-sided as the method said 
to have been devised by one teacher for improv- 
ing his pupil’s orthography—the boys who 
could spell a word being allowed to kiss the 
girls who couldn’t, and the result being abnor- 
mal proficiency on the boys’ side and corres- 
ponding deficiency in the girls. The need of 
training the hand along with the head is nota 
new idea. That long-headed old Stephen 
Girard, in the part of his will providing for his 
great college, inserted a clause requiring two 
things—that every boy should be taught Span- 
ish and also a mechanical trade: Spanish be- 
*cause he foresaw the time when this count 
ought to control the trade with the South 
American republics, as our statesmen are be- 
ginning to find out now—the trade, because he 
recognized its economic and disciplinary if not 
its pedagogical value, 

The demand for manual training is pressed 
upon educators from another direction. The 
old apprentice system is virtually dead, and I 
am glad of it; for nothing could be better cal- 
culated to crush out mental activity. So soon 
as the boy had mastered one branch of his 
trade, and could produce something that his 
master could sell at a good price, greed and 
self-interest combined to keep him doing that 
one thing and learning nothing else, that his 
master might profit the more. In the mechani- 
ical school, of course, it is altogether different: 
the boy is given a cube, and required to make 
a working drawing of it—then to make a cube 
from his drawing. When he can do that, he is 
given something more difficult, and so advan- 
ces step by step until he can make any part 
for a printing-press or a steam-engine, and put 
them together. The value of such training is 
fast gaining recognition in all quarters. Last 
summer the Latter-Day Saints at Salt Lake 
had Prof. Woodward of Washington University 
to address them in the Tabernacle on this 
question ; and if they are moving in the matter, 
surely it is time our Keystone State should con- 
sider whether we have nothing at stake. Our 
natural advantages indicate that we of all 
others should be interested. Here we have ages 
of sunlight stored up in its three forms—solid, 
in the coal; liquid, in the oil; gaseous, in the 
natural gas, and mineral wealth almost inex- 
haustible. We have just discovered a method 
of extracting phosphorus for $6 a ton that 1s 
worth $40 on the farm, digging from our own 
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soil the ore that heretofore had to be brought 
from abroad. But when the Old World sends 
us her thousands of skilled laborers to take the 
place of our boys and girls, because ours do 
not get the training they do over there, we 
ought to feel ashamed of ourselves, and begin 
to look for the means of protecting our own 
people. The vast scale in which provision is 
made in France and other countries for the 
training of their youth in hand-work should 
make it unnecessary to press the plea further 
from the economic side ; and I forbear further 
detail. 

“But,” says the Dean of the Denver Univer- 
sity,” I have observed that while many people 
think hand-training is a good thing for their 
neighbor's sons, they want their own educated 
with a view to professional life.” This was 
doubtless true of his observations; but it is not 
true in Chicago, where the leading merchants 
and lawyers have not only secured the es- 
tablishment of a manual school, but are send- 
ing their sons through it. 

It is not enough, however, to show that 
manual training cultivates certain powers of the 
mind—perception, memory, judgment. The 
rag-picker exercises these, but you would not 
think of recommending rag-picking for intro- 
duction to the school curriculum. We must do 
more than this; for if we cannot show that 
manual training gives a special and different 
culture from what can be derived from the 
ordinary branches, it will be denied a place 


in the school on the — of pedagogical 


philosophy. Those of you who have studied 
astronomy will remember the epicycloid curves 
formerly used to explain the supposed move- 
ments of certain planets. It required a combi- 
nation of three revolving points to describe 
this curve ; and from this other mathematicians 
went on to like combinations of form, five and 
six, when it was found that they could describe 
all the curves of the higher mathematics. How 
complex an instrument! yet you use such an 
one every time you use the arm, hand, and 
fingers together—for this is a combination of 
the sixth degree. The very existence of such 
an instrument involves the necessity of edu- 
cating and training it—yet what have we done? 
Some little drawing (very little)—some pen- 
manship to be sure—and that is all there is of 
itin the common school. And what is the 
result? Why, hundreds of applications for a 
vacant clerkship. How is it with the few fortu- 
nate ones where hands have been educated in 
the mechanical schools? There is one school 
near the great Baldwin shops in Philadelphia, 
and all its boys can find employment by crossing 
the street. The extreme to which athletic sports 
have been pushed at some colleges is a re- 
action against this unnatural neglect of the 
y in training. 

But we must look at the question also from 
the standpoint of modern physiological psy- 
chology. The old theory was that the brain 
was homogeneous; but later epoch-producing 
experiments led to totally different conclusions 
which should be understood by teachers. By 
operating upon the brains of dogs, it was found 
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certain muscles could be paralyzed and by a 
series of experiments the motor centres for all 
parts of the body were mapped out. To be 
sure we Cannot map out the brain of the school- 
boy by the same process ; but the next thing to 
it has been done by covering a bald head with 
perforated straps, and using the knowledge 
that continued activity of any part produces 
heat, to make a self-registering instrument, 
which by means of sensitive thermometers 
maps out the centres of motion for the differ- 
ent organs. Besides this were 169 carefully 
tabulated cases of brain lesions accompanying 
and corresponding to atrophy of spinal organs. 
From all this, the conclusion was fairly de- 
duced that as organs unused fall into decay, so 
their brain centres must also become atrophied, 
and thus the balance be destroyed. Here is a 
philosophical explanation of the fact that the 
boy on the farm developes a strong healthy 
brain, and distances his city competitor who has 
apparently every advantage in schooling. 

The value of the Kindergarten is conceded 
—it depends in great measure on the manual 
training—the value of the out-door work in 
botany is acknowledged — here and there 
progress is being made, and it is not likely 
that Princeton will have another Natural History 
professor who don’t know a swallow from a 
woodpecker, as the story ran. We must learn 
more than we have done to substitute images 
for words. Pupils who are taught to work in 
wood and metals start in science with definite 
conceptions, and those of them who become 
teachers do not find themselves helpless for 
lack of simple apparatus. We want to multi- 
ply cases like the teacher who said that with $5 
worth of material he could make apparatus 
enough for 500 experiments in Natural Philos- 
ophy, and that he had made all he needed to 
teach Natural Philosophy except a very few 
pieces. 

From the ethical standpoint we plead for 
manual training because it develops will. If 
‘‘man is one-third intellect and two-thirds will,” 
the education of the intellect cannot deserve 
the almost exclusive attention it has received. 
The first and lowest grade of will-development 
is in and for the gratification of self—so the in- 
fant conveys everything to its mouth. The 
second stage is reached when we share the 
daily labor and tasks of the family ; and here 
again the country boy has had the advantage. 
The full development is reached, of course, 
when the will chooses the right and summons. 
all the energies of the whole being to do it. 
We believe, and we think with reason, that the: 
training of the hand to work true has its in- 
fluence in building strong, manly, self-reliant: 
character. 

So, looking at the subject from all these stand~ 
points, we find manual training making good 
its claim. Why do we come so slowly to recog- 
nize it? Because we have been too much given: 
to substitute the book for the thing. This; 
tendency is traced from the course of history: 
From the fall of Constantinople, and the rise of 
Italy, knowledge was gradually withdrawn. 
from the people, and kept within the Church ;: 
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books were rare treasures; but Luther and 
Melanchthon and Erasmus found and studied 
the New Testament, and sowed the seed of a 
new religious life, while Bacon and others aided 
in the liberation of the human mind, and print- 
ing made knowledge free to the people. What 
wonder that the book took the highest place? 
Now we want manual training to lead us back 
to nature. It also stands in intimate relation 
with the humanities, in that both make us ac- 
quainted with what isin man. The languages 
have been and will be taught because they 
bring men to know what is in man; and train- 
ing the hand helps us to understand and ex- 
press what is in human nature, as truly as the 
tongue. 

Of course, the enthusiastic teacher who takes 
up this matter without deliberation is in danger 
of making a fool of himself. Forgetting that 
its chief value is at the start, he keeps the child 
dealing with objects after they should be drop- 
ped. There is such a thing as unsensing the 
mind, leaving it free to go on to general con- 
ceptions, which have to do with the principles 
underlying the universe—and if one is to reach 
these, he must not be kept too long thinking in 
things. 

We have not advocated manual training on 
the lower ground, but as a means of higher de- 
velopment—helping us, as we stand on the 
shoulders of the past to look into the future, to 
hold fast the intellectual heritage of the past, 
and still recover the balance we have been in 


danger of losing, by obeying the command, 
“‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might,” 

After a song ‘‘Miller and Maid,’’ and a 
medley by the High School choir, Miss Anna 
McCormick, of Philadelphia, read the fol- 
lowing paper on 


PRIMARY METHODS. 


“The word education,”’ says Joseph Landon, 
‘comes to us from the Latin verb educare, to 
train, nurture, or bring up a child, physically or 
mentally; and this again is connected etymolo- 
gically with educere, to lead or draw out. Thus 
we see that the root idea of education is the 
leading out, the training or cultivation of the 
powers or capabilities of action with which man 
is endowed. 

Let us start with the child’s first day in school. 
He comes, ready and anxious to begin. His 
eyes longingly follow his mother as she wends 
her way out, and for the first time in his life he 
is left entirely dependent upon strangers. The 
room is strange, the teacher is strange, the 

upils are strange. Now the teacher begins 
er work to make him feel at home, and to be- 
come acquainted. Perhaps she starts with fifty 


or sixty children—many with wills uncontrolled ; 


some from homes where kindness is unknown, 
where ‘the language is unrefined, where they 


shave seen wasteful and demoralizing habits, but 


with characters to be formed and moulded by 


ther hands. 


Much depends upon his /rs¢ days and his 


‘first impressions, for, continues Landon, “In 





childhood and youth everything wears a fresh 
and interesting aspect, many things are new 
and curious, the world has not yet grown com- 
monplace; in a word, the mind is less burdened 
with past impressions, and hence is much more 
powerfully susceptible to educational influences, 
It goes out to meet them, as it were, with al] 
its vigor, and from the vividness and interést of 
the experience, it is more deeply affected than 
in later years. The ideas are thus retained for 
a longer period, and recalled with greater 
readiness and intensity at any future time.” 

Hence the necessity for making the first 
weeks pleasant and interesting. Make him 
learn to love school, not like, 

The whining school-boy, with his satchel, 

And shining morning face, creeping snail-like 

Unwillingly to school. 

Rather make them red-letter days in his 
calendar, and school a place to be loved, not 
dreaded, with the teacher much as Goldsmith 
has portrayed him, 


There, in his noisy mansion, skill’d to rule, 
The village master taught his little school. 

A man severe he was, and stern to view— 

I knew him well, and every truant knew: 
Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face; 

Full well they laughed, with counterfeited glee, 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he. 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Conveyed the dismal] tidings when he frowned: 
Vet he was kind—or, if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault. 


Let us suppose the child enters a room well- 
ventilated, for much depends upon his having 
plenty of good fresh air. He is active; his 
young blood craves it. Nor is it to be expected 
that he can be attentive if the air is foul, full of 
gas, the light poor, or the room either uncomfort- 
ably warm or cold. 

Then too, we will picture the time well divided, 
so that the lessons shall not occupy more than 
from fifteen to twenty minutes; the exercises 
so arranged, that the slate work will rest him 
after his attention has been held, and relieved 
by a judicious interspersion of music and calis 
thenics. Nothing so brightens a child when 
his interest flags, as a little movement-song, 
which can be sung in two or three minutes. 

Probably, the easiest lesson to begin with is 
a lesson in number. Give the child, say five 
sticks, and this can be done with a large class. 
Let him show you one, two, four, &c. I find 
very few children know three. To vary the 
lesson, hold up pieces of white card board, upon 
which you have pasted different numbers of 
colored circles, squares, triangles, &c. Train 
his eye to distinguish rafid/y at sight the num- 
bers 2, 3, 4, &c., as wholes. 

Again let him show you a number of sticks, 
corresponding to the number of objects on the 
cardboard held in your hand. For instance, 
you show him two balls, he holds up two sticks; 
three balls, three sticks. Or show him books, 
marbles, pencils; he holds up the corresponding 
number. Or draw upon the blackboard with 
colored chalk, if convenient, birds, tops, oranges 
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&c., adding or subtracting until he can distin- 
guish quickly, at sight, any number you may 
choose to give him. 

Continue these lessons from day to day, un- 
til he knows the numbers thoroughly as wholes; 
always remembering to let each individual 
child do as much as he can, and as far as 
possible have the object in his hand. Our fault 
as teachers is, that we do too much, the child 
not enough. 

The first day you can teach with the slate and 
pencil the making of the figure 1, next day the 
figure 2, by placing two dots vertically, thus :. 
Begin at the top, curve a line to the right, from 
the upper to the lower dot, then add your 
horizontal line. Teach the figure 3, with dots 
ina similar way. With young children there is 
a tendency to turn the figure backwards, but 
this I believe can be obviated, by insisting at 
first upon the use of the dots. This will prove 
good busy work, for keep a child busy, and you 
will have no trouble keeping order. Fellenberg 
says; “‘ Experience has taught me that indolence 
in young persons is so directly opposite to their 
natural disposition to activity, that unless it is 
the consequence of bad education, it is almost 
invariably connected with some constitutional 
defect.” 

A good way to vary the making of figures is 
todraw beside them objects representing the 
number: Thus, two circles, two squares, two 
triangles, two quarter notes, two whole notes, 
and soon ad infinitum. ‘The teaching of the 


signs can be begun almost immediately as a 
class exercise, by letting each child take his 
splints, and make a cross, thus,+ and you have 


the sign plus. Turn it so as to form the letter 
X, and you have times or the sign of multipli- 
cation. One held horizontally —- minus, one 
held horizontally, with the finger above and be- 
low, to represent dots +, the sign of division. 
Two held horizontally = the sign of equality. 

The making of figures and signs children 
learn very readily. When the child knows his 
figures, signs and numbers thoroughly as wholes, 
then take up the separation of the number into its 
parts. But let the child discover for himself 
the making of the different combinations. 
“Children should be led,’ writes Herbert 
Spencer, ‘to make their own investigations, 
and to draw their own inferences. They should 
be fold as little as possible, and induced to dis- 
cover as much as possible.” 

In teaching the parts of a number, small 
cubical blocks will be found very convenient. 
Each child can have a small calico bag, contain- 
ing from five to twenty blocks, hung on a peg 
at the side of his desk, and ready for use at a 
moment's notice. 

It is a good plan, at first, to let him have but 
three blocks. Let him arrange them in any 
way he chooses, and he will very soon show 
oot +s +1=3;2+1=—3;14+2=3, etc. 
Yo not hurry him. To quote Maria Edgeworth, 

Children must of be hurried; one point must 
beallowed to ‘soak in’ before the next is given.”’ 
When he becomes familiar with the combina- 
tions in three, add one block, making four; when 

are thoroughly known, five, and so on. 
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At this point take up the making of little ex- 
amples, and here is an opportunity for a good 
lesson in language. Place the example, say 3— 
2 upon the board, then make an example your- 
self, to illustrate to the child what you want him 
to do. Only in the composition of examples, 
do I find subtraction easier for the child to do 
first. Now suggest his using in his example 
some word like horse, top, marble, or ball. Or 
draw the object upon the board to suggest 
the use of the word. This method secures 
variety, otherwise every example would be “A 
boy had three cents; he lost two cents. How 
many had he left?” At first you will probably 
get such an example as this; ‘‘ A man had three 
horses, he give two away, how many had he 
left?’’ When you tell him that men seldom give 
horses away, he will very readily substitute so/d. 
Or in the case of birds on a tree, when you ask 
“What would most likely happen to birds on a 
tree?”’ He will be very apt to give you an ex- 
ample like this, ‘‘ Three birds were on a tree, 
and two flied away,” or ‘“‘ Three birds were on 
a tree, and a man shot two birds.” It is need- 
less to suggest correction of the language at this 
point. 

After you have taught the making of ex- 
amples in subtraction thoroughly, take up ad- 
dition, but do not confuse the mind with too 
many things at once. Locke held, “that the 
true secret of learning is to learn one thing at a 
time.’’ Multiplication and division being harder, 
keep until later, or until addition and subtrac- 
tion are thoroughly learned and clear in the 
mind. 

After constant drill upon the preliminary 
steps, the copying of little examples, learning 
the different combinations so as to recite rapidly, 
and putting down the results accurately at sight, 
will follow in regular succession. I can recom- 
mend no better way to get quick class drill, 
than to put, say, ten or fifteen children at the 
blackboard. Give each child a different ex- 
ample, but do not let him put down the result 
until a signal is given, then have all put the re- 
sults down at once. Working upon the board 
is a great source of pleasure to a child. Besides, 
it gives the teacher a chance to find the weak 
ones, prevents copying, and stimulates the 
class. But no matter what your methods may 
be, you need constant and thorough drill, and 
Jrequent repetition, for writes Comenius: ‘‘Repe- 
tition is the father and mother of memory.” 
But repetition and z#/erest must go hand in 
hand. The mere repetition will avail little, if 
no interest is taken in the subject, and the 
thoughts wander. Therefore the more variety 
you can throw into drill, the more certain you 
are of success, and the more sure of keeping 
the interest alive. 

A ten or fifteen minutes’ drill in any of the 
above methods, will find you ready for another 
lesson, say a “ word lesson.” Take for ex- 
ample, the word vat, Draw a picture of a rat 
upon the black-board. If you do not feel equal 
to sketching it rapidly, find some good picture, 
carefully trace it with tracing or tissue paper ; 
and from this ontline, draw with slate pencil, the 
rat upon the board, Prepare this beforehand, 
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then in the presence of the class, retrace with 
chalk. No matter how indifferently the picture 
may be drawn, the teacher's ow# work is far 
more impressive than any wood-cut she may 
show. ‘“ The spreading recognition of drawing 
as an element of education,’’ says Herbert 
Spencer, “is one amongst many signs of the 
more rational views on mental culture now be- 
ginning to prevail. Once more it may be re- 
marked that teachers are at length adopting the 
course which nature has for ages been pressing 
upon their notice.” 

Drawing is an economy of time ; it holds the 
interest, fixes the attention, cultivates the imagi- 
nation, and strengthens the memory. Should 
the interest however flag, vary the drawing, say 
of the rat, by putting the tail on first, then add 
the body, then the feet, lastly the head. This 
will awaken the interest by arousing the curi- 
osity, and ‘‘curiosity,’’ says Archbishop 
Whately, “is as much the parent of attention 
as attention is of memory.” 

Now with the picture of the rat before the 
class, begin and pleasantly talk about a rat. 
Ask how many eyes it has. Do you see two 
eyes? Ifnot,why? Show him that you repre- 
sented but half on the board. Let him relate 
to you any experience he may have had with 
rats. Encourage him to talk, and the more 
natural and unrestrained you make these talks 
the better. Always insist upon his giving his 
answer in a complete sentence. At first I find 
starting the sentence a great help. Thus; 
“Where does the rat live? The rat lives’’—the 
child repeats, and finishes the sentence. This 
must of course only be done at first, until the 
habit of combining the question and answer has 
been acquired; afterwards it follows naturally, 
for—“ Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s in- 
clined.” 

When you have finished talking about the 
rat,—and do not talk long, for “ long talking 
begets short hearing,’’—illustrate the fact, that 
the real rat down in the cellar, the picture on 
the board, and the word “ rat’’ you now print or 
write, all represent the same idea. Always 
prefix the article a, an, or the, and teach it as 
though it were a part of the word following, 
Thus, arat. At this point teach the sounds of 
R, A, and T, just as they occur in the word rat. 
Pay no attention to the fact that A has four 
sounds, or that C is hard in this word, or soft 
in that, merely teach the sounds in this particu- 
lar word; and so teach Phonics, by teaching 
the sounds in the new word taken up each day. 

The next day draw a pair of spectacles; ask 
for what they are used? When they are used ? 
etc. Then introduce the story of “ Little Red 
Riding Hood,”’ dear to the heart of every child. 
Use the answer of the wolf to Little Red Riding 
Hood when she exclaims, ‘‘ Oh, Grandmother, 
what big eyes you have!”’ ‘All the better to 
see with.” Just the same word seethat you now 

lace on the board. This will form another 
anguage lesson, in the repetition of a story, to 
get which will at first require skilful questioning. 
Thus: ‘‘Who was Red Riding Hood? Where 
was she going? Whom did she meet? What 
did her mother tell her to do? etc.—each an- 
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swer given in a complete sentence. Then af. 
terwards have the substance of all the sentences 
combined and repeated in the form ofa story, 

If you do not get complete sentences in the 
first week, or in the second, or even in the third, 
do not feel discouraged. It is bound to come 
by firm and steady persistence. If the child 
makes the effort, encourage him; show him 
that you are in sympathy with his effort, for 
“‘sympathy,” says Miss Edgeworth, “is our 
first best friend in education;’”’ and Herbert 
Spencer, speaking of Pestalozzi, writes, ‘‘ Much 
of his power was due, not to calmly reasoned-out 
plans of culture, but to his profound sympathy, 
which gave him an instinctive perception of 
childish needs and difficulties.” 

On the third day begin with the two words 
“see” and “‘rat’’ to form a sentence, thus: 
“TI see a rat.” An infinite variety of similar 
sentences can be made by drawing the objects, 
thus: ‘I see hat, a fan, a ball,” etc. At first 
take only words that may be illustrated by pic- 
tures, as man, fox, pig. Then the adjectives 
that describe those nouns—big, sly, fat. Then 
the verbs as they are needed to make the sense, 
Thus: the big man ran. The fox is sly. Max 
has a pig. From your small list of words frame 
many sentences alike—It is a big dog. Itisa 
big cat. It is a big ox, etc. Here the skilful 
use of the pointer is very necessary, in training 
the eye to quickly run along the line, and grasp 
the meaning at a glance. No onecan read and 
express the thought naturally, who is looking 
only at the word he is pronouncing. 

With the same list of words, much variety 
can be secured by changing, for instance, the 
declarative sentence “ The dog is big’’ into the 
interrogative form, ‘‘Is the dog big ?’’ or into 
an exclamatory sentence, ‘See the big dog!” 
Be sure, however, that the child does see it; 
also be assured that if he has the thought and 
the mental picture, the natural expression and 
emphasis will follow, just as truly as night fol- 
lows day. 

Next in order, will be the same words, but so 
arranged that each sentence will be different, 
thus: ‘The pig is fat.” ‘‘ Can the dog run?” 
“See the big frog jump!” After letting the 
child read a number of such sentences from the 
blackboard, then have him read one of the 
same sentences from a slip of manilla paper, 
which you have printed or written for him. It 
will only be necessary to print eight or ten of 
these slips, for eight or ten children will be as 
many as the teacher can manage at one time: 
more would create disorder. 

This is all to be done before placing a book 
in the child’s hands, The words taught should 
be kept on a blackboard or chart, before the 
class ; and the children constantly drilled to re- 
cognize them at sight. Sometimes the teacher 
names the word, and the child points to tt. 
Again, the teacher Zoints to the word, and the 
child names it. Or she places a number of dif- 
ferent words upon the board and lets him erase 
one; or by covering a word up, has him tell 
her what is underneath. Another exercise is to 
take the pointer, and with every child’s atten- 
tion fixed upon her, she points to three or four 
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words in the list kept before the class, and forms 
asentence—then requests the child to repeat 
the words in the exact order in which she 

inted; thus, ‘‘A man can see.’”’ This last 
method is a great help in training the memory, 
because it accustoms the child. to follow atten- 
tively, and to repeat accurately. And ‘“ The 
cultivation of the attention into an intellectual 
habit," to quote Landon, “is one of the best 
ways of training the memory.” 

Thus far, no sfecia/ attention has been paid to 
teaching the Alphabet, but that you are doing 
incidentally. Though you may teach to read 
from print at first, you begin immediately to 
teach writing from script, and call the letter by 
the name as you write. A method that I have 
found very successful is this: Instead of mark- 
ing good writing or good drawing with the fig- 
ures 10 or 100, I place a printed letter upon the 
board, for instance, e, and say, “‘ the good writ- 
ing I will mark e, very good double ee.”’ Then 
each day change the letter. In this way the 
child learns the letters as good marks, and 
learns the alphabet without knowing it. Then 
too, he is not only fond of getting good marks, 
but of showing and telling them. This also 
serves to impress the letters upon his memory. 

Dr. Johnson tells, ‘‘that when a child he 
used, after acquiring a new piece of knowledge, 
to run and tell it to an old woman of whom he 
was fond, and that this practice helped to im- 
print it on his mind.” 

The Roman capital letters of the Alphabet 
may be taught with splints, as a class exercise ; 
thus T, I, H, etc., the teacher calling the letter 
by name, and the children making it with her. 
Fifteen of the letters can be made entirely with 
splints; and remainder by holding the stick, 
and describing with the finger the curved lines 
in the air; thus, B. D. For the first three 
months teach but one zew word a day. Then 
when the child knows sixty or seventy words aZ 
sight, and is ‘thoroughly familiar with every 
letter in the alphabet, then commence to teach 
spelling; the teaching of which we will not dis- 
cuss here. Every lesson is a language lesson ; but 
when a child has learned to write and to com- 
pose asentence, he may very soon be taught to 
write little sentences. Making sentences and 
repeating stories »us¢ precede written work. In 
this, as in reading, pictorial aids intensify the 
interest, and thereby insure a more vivid im- 
pression. If you tell some short story, and 
sketch it, while telling it, no matter how crudely, 
the child will repeat much more readily than if 
you merely Ze//itto him, The illustration forms 
a sort of milestone for him on his journey, 
helping him over the hard places. 

To make the lessons interesting and to retain 
the attention as well, the supply of pictures and 
stories should not be stinted, for the child soon 
tires of the same set. Emerson says, that 
“Health of body consists in circulation, and 
sanity of mind in variety or facility of associa- 
tion. We need change of objects.” Just so 
the child needs change of pictures and ‘stories. 

If he has been properly trained to make sen- 
tences orally, the writing is comparatively easy. 

gin by telling him to write one sentence, 
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either from the blackboard sketch, or from a 
woodcut held before the class. Then two sen- 
tences; then three. Let him give the girl, boy, 
or dog in the picture a name. Afterwards 
teach him to combine these sentences into a 
little story. Or read a story, and let him repro- 
duce it in his own words; but be careful that 
your story is short, and void of useless detail. 

As remarked before, the true secret of all 
good discipline is to keep the child employed. 
Here again, you find drawing a great assist- 
ance. ‘‘ The spontaneous efforts made by chil- 
dren,” says Herbert Spencer, ‘‘to represent the 
men, houses, trees and animals around them— 
on a slate, if they can get nothing better, or 
with lead pencil on paper, if they can beg 
them—are familiar to all. To be shown through 
a picture book is one of their highest gratifica- 
tions; and as usual, their strong imitative ten- 
dency presently generates in them the ambi- 
tion to make pictures themselves also. This 
attempt to depict the striking things they see is 
a further instinctive exercise of the perceptions, 
a means whereby still greater accuracy and 
completeness of observation is induced.”” Thus 
a simple oblong can be utilized, by converting 
it into an express wagon, and piling it up with 
trunks, the latter represented by the letter 4. 
Or a basket filled with eggs, formed of the let- 
tere. A Christmas tree hung with candy /’s, 
and so on, as the ingenuity of the teacher may 
suggest. 

These are merely the outlines of a few 
methods; time will not permit me to treat of 
more, ‘‘ That which each can do best, none but 
his Maker can teach him,” says Emerson. 
Therefore all methods are best applied in the 
teacher’s own individual way. Get the zdea, 
then present it with all the originality you pos- 
sess. Nor, in treating of methods, must we for- 
get to take into consideration the dispositions of 
the children, their ages, surroundings, &c. 
Here again the good judgment and experience 
of the teacher must devise the best method to 
suit the occasion. It is impossible for any 
teacher to explain a// of his or her methods. 
As Lord Bacon expresses it, ‘‘ The art of well 
delivering the knowledge we possess to others, 
is amongst the secrets left to be discovered by 
future generations.” 

But, that more depends upon the /eacher, 
than the method, is best illustrated, by Herbert 
Spencer, who in speaking of the Pestalozzian 
system, says—‘ It seems scarcely to have ful- 
filled the promise of its theory. We hear of 
children not at all interested in its lessons— 
disgusted with them rather; and, so far as we can 
gather, the Pestalozzian schools have not turned 
out any unusual proportion of distinguished 
men—if even they have reached the average. 
We are not surprised at this. The success of 
every appliance depends mainly upon the in- 
telligence with which it is used. It is a trite re- 
mark, that, having the choicest tools, an un- 
skilful artisan will botch his work; and bad 
teachers will fail even with the best methods. 
Indeed, the goodness of the method becomes 
in such case a cause of failure; as, to continue 
the simile, the perfection of the tool becomes in 
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undisciplined hands a source of imperfection in 
results.” Continues Spencer, ‘‘ The mistress of 
a dame school can hear spelling lessons ; any 
hedge-schoolmaster can drill boys in the mul- 
tiplication table; but to teach spelling rightly 
by using the powers of the letters instead of 
their names, or to instruct in numerical combi- 
nations by experimental synthesis, a modicum 
of understanding is needful. And to pursue a 
like rational course throughout the entire range 
of studies, asks an amount of judgment, of 
invention, of intellectual sympathy, of analy- 
tical faculty, which we shall never see applied 
to it while the tutorial office is held in such 
small esteem.” 

Dr. A. R. Horne. It may be that all 
this hand-work can be arranged for in the 
cities: but how in the world can it be 
wedged or sandwiched into the already 
overcrowded curriculum of the ungraded 
country school? I cannot see, and the men 
who are advocating this thing cannot or 
at least do not explain. 

Dr. Schaeffer: If my friend would get 
and read the Leaflets from No. 9 University 
Place, he would not need to ask such a ques- 
tion ; but I will give him an answer. Sup- 
pose a new school house is to be built ; you 
need not change your proposed ground-plan, 
but only raise it higher, leaving a basement 
room below—there you have your workshop. 
The teacher who knows this subject will 
learn more than now about his boys as they 
work together; and there will be no trouble 
about interesting the pupils—they will be 
glad to spend recess time in the shop. 
There is a good deal of so-called criticism 
which tries to laugh down every new thing ; 
and it comes principally from those who are 
ignorant of the subject, and unwilling to 
take the time to study, and go down into the 
philosophy of it. 

Dr. Buehrle: This being a live question 
in our State, and a Commission having con- 
sidered the subject, I was surprised that their 
bill was never published and circulated. So 
important a question, involving radical 
changes of system and large appropriations 
of money, after being considered by a 
competent Commission and their conclu- 
sions formulated, should be placed in its 
proposed legislative form before the edu- 
cators of the State, giving them an oppor- 
tunity to express their opinions, and, if de- 
sired, suggest modifications, for the benefit 
of the Legislature. 

Dr. Schaeffer: Inasmuch as the bill 
found its grave in the Legislature, and no 
money was appropriated to the Commission 
or anybody else, no harm has been done. 
And as the report of the Commission is to 
appear as an official document, everybody 
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will have a chance to see it. No radical 
changes are proposed. If it prove im. 
practicable to introduce the plan in some 
places, should we therefore deny it to all? 
There are at least 40 per cent of our people 
who can try it without difficulty, and I can. 
not see why the State should not help them, 
Some places are moving without State help 
—Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and so on. If 
we will shut our eyes to the facts, we must 
take the consequences. Other countries are 
already at work — Sweden is trying it, 
France is trying it. All we have done was 
to investigate and publish results; there was 
no disposition to force or foist anything up- 
on the schools of the State that was not 
thoroughly understood by everybody who 
would take the trouble to understand it. 

Dr. Horne: If this wood-working is cal- 
culated to produce such wooden-headed 
men as we get from Switzerland, we should 
pray. Good Lord, deliver us! 

Prof. W. H. Parker, (Philadelphia): All 
the great World’s Expositions from 1857 to 
1889 have shown the necessity for giving 
more attention to hand-training, and by 
directing attention to it have made our 
need more pressing—since others have 
heeded the lesson and gone to work, while 
we have neglected it. Of course ultra-en- 
thusiastic people will make fools of them- 
selves, as in threading the needle by our 
word of command “ one, two, three,”’ in 
concert. Any teacher who is opposed to 
the thing can make it ridiculous; but it 
would be wiser to study and prepare them- 
selves for the demand that is certain to 
come. 

Dr. Buehrle: I am not of those who 
either oppose this or laugh at it: I am seek- 
ing light upon it. It seems I was undera 
wrong impression about the legislation. 1 
knew a bill was offered giving so many 
thousand to any Normal School which 
would add manual instruction to its curt- 
culum, and I thought it had passed. 

Dr. Schaeffer: Yes, we wanted it—but 
we didn’t get it. 

The discussion closed at this point. 


WITHDRAWAL. 


Dr. Schaeffer, by request of Dr. G. M. 
Philips, withdrew the name of that gentle: 
man from the list of candidates for Presi 
dent of the Association. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


The Committee appointed to audit the 
Treasurer’s account for last year reported 
as follows, which was adopted: 
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Balance from 1887 

Receipts— 
Entertainments 
Donation from Dr. Harris. . 
Membership Fees 





$684 52 


Expenditures (per vouchers) 


Balance from 1888 ........ « $143 95 
IN MEMORIAN. 


Supt. J. W. SNokE, of Lebanon county, 
delivered the following eulogy upon his pre- 
decessor, the late Supt. W. B. Bodenhorn: 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association : Time is wonder- 
fully and mysteriously filled with many swift 
vicissitudes. Of this fact we are reminded by 
the innumerable occurrences in the various vo- 
cations of life; by the growth and decay of the 
grass, by the coming and going of seasons, by 
the rising and falling of earthly powers, by the 
death of our lamented brother and co-laborer, 
and by a thousand more things which bear 
upon them the stamp of change. 

On the 4th of March, 1889, in the village of 
Annville, in the far-famed lovely Lebanon val- 
ley, Prof. W. B. BoDENHORN, a loyal, conscien- 
tious teacher, an earnest, devoted superintend- 
ent, who for twenty-eight long yet glorious years 
labored faithfully and assiduously in the grand 
and noble cause of education, passed from his 
labors to his rest. Confiding in that One whose 
wisdom and omnipotence overrules all things, 
on whose Almighty arm he would ever lean, by 
whose unerring counsel he would always be 
guided, he fell asleep. 

It is eminently appropriate that we, as mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, to which his name gave lustre and 
illustration, the meetings of which he almost al- 
ways attended, and in whose discussions his 
melodious voice so frequently mingled, should 
in this formal manner give expression to the 
common grief and sorrow which his death has 
caused us. 

_The subject of this paper was born in Ann- 
ville, Lebanon county, Pa., July 1st, 1844. His 
parents were of German descent. In his younger 
days he manifested superiority of mental pow- 
ers, and being rendered a ys at the age of 
three by having a carbuncle, he enjoyed all the 
educational advantages a kind father, who sup- 
ported his family by tailoring, and the small 
country village, could offer. Of these advanta- 

es, as well as of the privileges friends extended 

m, he fully availed himself. His days, and 
4 considerable part of his nights, were diligently 

oted toa careful preparation for the vastly im- 
portant work he was afterward called to perform. 

_At the age of sixteen he entered the profes- 
sion whose interests have called us together in 
this beautiful mountain city. At this crisis his 

er was horribly killed while attempting to 
ross the Lebanon Valley branch of the P. & 

R. at Heisey’s crossing. The family, upon 

fortune in a pecuniary sense never seemed 
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to have smiled, was now deprived of its head, 
and William, then a mere stripling, became 
its chief support. He never deserted his moth- 
er; but as a dutiful son remained her mainstay 
and dependence until her death, which occurred 
on August 20, 1884. 

He taught four terms, then at the age of 
twenty entered Lebanon Valley College. He 
graduated from this institution with high honor 
as a member of her first class. After gradua- 
tion he was elected principal of the South Ann- 
ville High School. This position he filled 
creditably until he was called to preside over 
the schools of Lebanon county. 

As a teacher he was probably unexcelled in 
his county. In this capacity, in the Lebanon 
County Normal Class, I for the first time formed 
an intimate acquaintance with our lamented 
friend. I was then a pupil of this class. How 
vividly can I now see that manly form, with his 
well-developed head standing before his class, 
chalk in hand, his pleasent luminous face, and 
clear silvery voice, explaining and demonstrat- 
ing the problem before him. He was far ex- 
cellence the best teacher to whom I ever recited. 
His kindly disposition, however, rather unfitted 
him for being a strict disciplinarian: but his 
pupils respected him too much to disobey him. 
He taught his pupils by precept and example 
to be men and women after the image of their 
Creator, and that it is not all of life to live, nor 
all of death to die. 

Not very long ago, a young man who fora 
number of years was one of his pupils, remarked: 
‘I must attribute my success in life ina great 
measure to the work of Prof. Bodenhorn, as my 
teacher.’’ Dr. Heister in delivering his funeral 
sermon said: ‘‘ My son, when hearing that Prof. 
Bodenhorn had died, wrote to me, saying, I owe 
what I am to my deceased brother.”” Hundreds 
of witnesses in Lebanon county bear similar 
testimony. He always found something to 
commend. The dull boy whose barriers are 
almost insurmountable, and whose discourage- 
ments always demand the assistance of the 
teacher, was sure of a word of commendation. 
His ideal was high and lofty. He taught not 
simply for the remuneration a School Board has 
the authority to give, but he taught for a higher 
and nobler reward—a reward that we sincerely 
believe he enjoys during an endless eternity. 

In May, 1875, he was elected Superintendent 
of Lebanon county, and proved to be the 
“right man in the right place.”” In this capa- 
city he served faithfully for nearly fourteen 
years. Under his supervision I taught eleven 
terms. Very distinctly do 1 remember his first 
visit to my school. He did not enter the 
school-room as a tyrant, but as a man with a 
heart overflowing with sympathy and loving 
kindness and a hand ever open to render 
needed assistance. 

His coming into the schoolroom was greeted 
and always welcomed by both teacher and 
pupils. With him came a spirit of cheer and 
encouragement pervading the very atmosphere 
in which he moved, and not that fear and dread 
which so frequently accompanies: the Superin- 
tendent. 
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During the period of his supervision, his de- 
voted energies, his unbounded Zeal, his inde- 
fatigable perseverance, caused a rapid develop- 
ment of the cause of education in his field of 
labor. When we compare the present status of 
the schools over which his jurisdiction ex- 
tended with their condition of fifteen years 
ago, their materially improved condition leads 
us to see that his achievements were grand and 
noble, and his efforts were not in vain. His 
almost unerring counsel guided upward and 
onward many a youth. He was the grand cen- 
tral figure in the public schools of our county, 
— we keenly feel that his death was a serious 
Oss. 

During the last year of his life he was con- 
stantly suffering from ill health; yet he was 
faithful in the discharge of his duites, even 
more than his health permitted. During the 
spring he was ableto do only what was absolutely 
necessary. After a partial recovery he held 
his public examinations. Last July he was one 
of the first coming to Scranton to attend the 
Teachers’ Association. At this time friends, 
teachers, and all entertained high hopes of a 
perfect restoration of that health and vigor 
which he enjoyed in his younger days. Sep- 
tember came, and the school term opened. tle 
assisted in regrading the schools of Myerstown 
and Annville, and visited four schools in Corn- 
wall district, when he again took sick. 

When he realized that his disease must in 
the end prove fatal, he awaited the last hour 
with that patience and long-suffering so char- 
acteristic of a Christian. The many memorials 
and consoling messages from directors and 
teachers, the many visits paid him by friends 
and associates, gave him the assurance that he 
was highly esteemed by those whose acquaint- 
ance he had formed. Never in the history of 
Annville, and probably never in that of the 
county, was a funeral so largely attended. 
Over two thousand citizens assembled to pay 
the last tribute of respect to the memory of one 
whom all revered and honored. 

I will detain you no longer by this feeble trib- 
ute to the memory of our lamented brother. 
His highest and best praise is our conviction of 
his merits, our affectionate gratitude for his la- 
bors and services. His fame is safe; it is trea- 
sured beyond the reach of accident. Although 
no sculptured marble should rise to his memory, 
nor engraved stone bear record of his deeds, 
yet will his name be held in grateful remem- 
brance by all those for whom and with whom 
he diligently labored for over a quarter of a 
century. 

In conclusion, allow me to impress upon your 
minds one of the many great lessons which 
ought to be drawn from our dead comrade’s 
shining career. Are we not admonished anew 
of the inherent excellence of American institu- 
tions, which made possible the brilliant career 
of Prof. W. B. Bodenhorn? Is there another 
land upon the face of the earth offering an open 
highway leading from the humblest station in 
life to the highest and most exalted position? 
Where but in America do we find life’s supreme 
prizes within the grasp of the poorest and 
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humblest? It is too much the habit of the pres. 
ent generation to disregard these prerogatives 
of the American people, and, like many other 
good things, they have been abused. But men 
do not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of 
thistles. And when I behold the grand out. 
come of our institutions I discern new signifi. 
cance in them, and I find myself saying, in the 
powerful language of Israel's King, “‘ If I for. 
get thee, oh! my country, let my right hand 
forget its cunning, and let my tongue cleave to 
the roof of my mouth,”’ 

Dep. Supt. Houck: This tribute is highly 
appropriate, and is fittingly given by our 
departed friend’s chosen successor. I knew 
Mr. Bodenhorn well throughout his pro- 
fesional life, having given him his first pro- 
visional certificate, and afterwards his 
professional. Never was there a school of- 
ficer whom the teachers and children wel- 
comed more gladly, and his repeated reélec- 
tion shows how the Directors appreciated 
his services. It was asad day for Lebanon 
county when they knew they must part 
with him. He suffered uncomplainingly for 
many months, having contracted the disease 
in the performance of his duty in stormy 
weather. Almost his last words were a 
request for his favorite hymn, ‘‘ Rock of 
ages, cleft for me.’’ Friends from town 
and country attended the sorrowful ser- 
vices at his funeral. He was a good man, 
and has gone to his rest and reward. I 
can endorse every word that has been 
said, and now move that the paper be 
placed on the minutes, and the subject be 
referred for further action to the Committee 
on Resolutions. 

The motion was agreed to by a rising vote, 

Association then adjourned to 8 p. m. 


-— 
> 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 





HE musical programme for this session 
was especially good. Miss Jean Glenn, 
ot Mercer, sang two pieces, Prof. King and 
Miss Grove a duet, and each of them a solo, 
all of which were heartily applauded. 
The address was delivered by Major R. 
W. McCraucurey, Superintendent of the 
Huntingdon Reformatory, on 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


You are aware that my experience for years 
has been with those who escaped the training 
of the common school, and as a consequence 
came under my jurisdiction as a prison officer. 
Dealing thus with a class with whom society 
seems to be at war, and the efforts to control 
which seem to have been unsuccessful, as I 
shall show you, it is time that those who 
hope for success should change their plan of 
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campaign. In preparing for the discussion of 
this question, I have drawn without reserve 
upon the work of others, and have, at the same 
time, applied to their conclusion the light of 
special experience. 

It is common to see the question asked in 
print, “Is crime increasing ?’’ and we should be 
glad if the facts would justify a favorable an- 
swer ; but the cold figures of the statistician, if 
we believe them, tell another tale. The work 
on the Census of 1880 is still incomplete; but it 
has been carried far enough to give us plain in- 
dications on this subject. 

In 1850 the United States had a population 
of 23,191,876; of these there were in prisons, 
exclusive of juvenile criminals, 6,736, or 290 to 
the million. In 1860, we had increased to 
31,543,321, and crime had increased in greater 
proportion, for there were then 19,006 of the 
same Class of prisoners, or 607 toa million. In 
1870, the census showed thirty-eight and a half 
millions of people, with 32,801 criminals, or 853 
in each million—ratio still increasing. In 1880, 
the population was over 50 millions, with 58,- 
609 criminals, or 1169 to the million. Upon 
this basis, the proportion of criminals was four 
times as great in 1880 as in 1850. Surely we 


have already shown that this question, of such 
vital importance, calls for careful consideration 
by every teacher, by every lover of our common 
country. 

To bring the matter nearer home, take the 
rison reports of this group of States—Maine, 


ew Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois and Minnesota—and we find 
that in 1860 they had a population of 10,297,311, 
and the commitments to prison numbered 2,721, 
or one in 3784 of population. Twenty years 
later, in 1880, the population was 15,351,594, 
and the prisoners numbered 5,172, or one in 
2978 of population. During this period of twenty 
years, while the population of the country in- 
creased 50 per cent., crime increased nearly 
100 per cent. 

Add to the 58,609 adult criminals in the coun- 
try in 1880, the 11,468 juvenile delinquents of 
too tender age to be sent to prison, and we have 
a total of 70,000. I am compelled to believe that 
the census of 1890 will give us figures still more 
alarming. The cost of maintaining the prisons, 
Magistrates, police courts, etc., aggregates fifty 
million dollars annually, which includes no al- 
lowance for lawyers’ fees. This great sum must 
be raised by taxation for the defense of society 
against its criminal element. The number un- 
der restraint is but a fraction of the criminal 
class; there are half a million criminals in the 
United States, but only 70,000 of them are un- 
der restraint ; and of these a little more than 
one-third are under 21 years of age, a little over 
one-half under 22. and a little over two-thirds 
are under 23. So it is plain that the ranks of 
crime are not recruited from the old, but from 
our boys and girls— mostly the boys— who 
should be in the public schools, but are not, be- 
Cause we fail in our duty, which is to make pub- 
lic instruction compulsory in every nook and 
corner of the land (applause). No further argu- 
Ment than the figures which you have heard 
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ought to be necessary—nor can any argument 
be stronger. 

You often read the statement that “‘ education 
does not prevent crime.’’ What say the figures 
to that? Since the 16th of February we have 
received at the Reformatory in Huntingdon 106 
prisoners, of ages ranging from 15 to 25, aver- 
aging 18. The amount of education these have 
received affords some material forstudy. Twenty 
of them can neither read nor write; seventy-two 
can barely read and write, but have received 
nothing like even a partial common-school 
education ; twelve have received a fair, but not 
thorough common-school course —ten of the 
twelve never got so far as geography or gram- 
mar; only two of the 106 had advanced as far 
as the high-school grade. The same proportion 
holds good throughout our prisons and reforma- 
tory institutions ; from the national reports we 
learn that from 3 to 7 percent. of the population 
commit 30 per cent. of all the crime, while less 
than one-fifth of it is committed by those who 
are educated. Can any stronger argument be 
demanded for compulsory education ? and need 
we be alarmed by those who try to make us 
believe we are doing too much in the way of 
education? It has been proved by fifty years’ 
statistics that the ratio of illiterate to educated 
criminals is about sixteen to one, and conse- 
quently education is needed asa preventive, as 
well as acure for criminal tendencies. Cer- 
tainly this is worthy consideration, while the 
problem of what to do with the criminal classes, 
daily increasing in the ratio of numbers, puz- 
zles us and threatens our children. 

But what has all this to do with industrial 
education? you ask. Much every way. Idle- 
ness is always and everywhere one of the most 
prolific causes of crime. The great majority of 
criminals have never been taught to apply their 
hands to productive labor. Eight out of ten 
who become criminals or vagrants never knew 
how to work—never were trained to any useful 
trade. Parents neglect this matter, the schools 
are not adapted to it, and so the boy comes 
from the street corner to the reformatory, to be 
cured of the disease that should have been pre- 
vented. How often do you hear good people, 
as they see these boys loafing on the streets, 
‘* wondering what will become of them.” I do 
not wonder, because I snow: they will drift 
into the prison, the asylum, the reformatory. 
No boy is safe from this who is not taught some 
useful employment by which he can earn his 
daily bread. The millionaire of to-day may be 
the henese of to-morrow, and his children and 
all others should be able to support themselves 
honestly. No reform either inside or outside 
prison doors is worth anything or will accom- 
plish anything of value, that does not contain 
the element of faithful, intelligent, productive 
labor — not the treadmill or crank, which is 
rather an injury than a benefit. It is a question 
of the growth of mind—the development of 
habits of industry brings with it pride in self- 
support and independence of character. It is 
safe to affirm that in our work manual training 
is at least equal in value to intellectual, It 
teaches not only that labor with the hand is not 
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degrading, but that honor and dignity are in- 
separably connected with the work of the hands. 
So the boy gets rid of the silly notion that 
nothing is quite respectable but a position in a 
bank or counting-house. Some of us have 
learned this lesson by seeing a classical scholar 
washing dishes in a mining camp for men who 
knew little of books, but could handle a pick 
and shovel and sink a shaft, though the only 
roots they knew were the ones they grubbed 
out of the earth. Labor gives mental discipline 
—it compels reflection, enforces order, prepares 
one to seize opportunities ; upon it depend the 
future of our country and the character of our 
people. The elder Frederick of Prussia at- 
tacked this problem when he drove the idlers 
with his staff from the streets of Potsdam, set 
everybody to work, and compelled the people 
to send their children to school ; and to-day the 
result appears in the increased productiveness 
of the land, and the foundation of a German 
Empire that stands among the foremost nations 
on the globe. 

And now, teachers, let us all unite in incul- 
cating these principles, until the coming day 
when universal education to useful industry 
shall be our crowning glory. I am glad that 
this great Commonwealth is taking an advanced 
position, and that in its schools as well as its 
penal institutions we are to prepare our children 
for productive labor. In my own limited branch 
of this great work—that of helping those who 
have fallen, or missed a step, to regain their feet 
—I ask the help of your wisdom and experi- 
ence; and, though the least among the apostles 
of education, I shall be glad and proud to work 
with you, at all times, to the extent of my hum- 
ble power. 

When Philip of Macedon announced to Aris- 
totle the birth of his son Alexander, he said, ‘I 
thank the gods not so much that they have 
given me a son, as that they have permitted 
him to be born in the time of Aristotle.’’ Fol- 
lowing out that idea, let me leave you with the 
hope that the future parents of America, when 
thanking God for the children He may give 
them, may be especially grateful that they are 
born in a time when labor is honored, when 
education is sought after, when in every semi- 
nary and college that rears its noble front in the 
interest of American learning, the hand and the 
head alike are trained, to the honor of American 
manhood, the well-being of American citizen- 
ship, the safety and perpetuity of American in- 
dependence, in the trying days that are to come. 

At the close of the lecture, Prof. Kirk of 
Pottsville read a humorous selection on 
‘*Apples,’’ after which Miss Amelia Fee 
sang ‘‘ Cows in the Clover,’’ and being en- 
cored, told ‘‘A Tale of Woe.’’ 

The Choral Union of Altoona, under the 
leadership of Prof. King, and with the ex- 
cellent accompaniment of an orchestra, gave 
two selections from Handel’s Messiah— 
‘* Behold the Lamb,"’ and ‘‘O Thou that 
Tellest.”’ 

The Association then adjourned to 9 a. m. 
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THURSDAY MORNING. 


PENING exercises were conducted by 
Rev. J. F. Hartman, of the Second 
Lutheran church of Altoona, who read the 
Sth Psalm and offered prayer. 
Prof. G. D. M. Eckels, Principal of State 
Normal School at Shippensburg, read the 
following paper on 


THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. 


The subject assigned me for treatment is very 
general in its scope, and might profitably have 
been made the topic for a week’s discussion by 
this Association. 

I shall confine myself to only a few of the 
many points of inquiry which the subject readily 
suggests. 


I. The School Principals Qualifications. 


He should have a well-disciplined mind— 
The character of a teacher’s instruction is de- 
termined more by the mental power of the 
teacher than by his knowledge. Every day 
brings to the test the originality of his mind, 
The clearness with which he presents his sub- 
jects, and the interest which is awakened in the 
minds of his pupils, depend largely upon his 
ability to successfully stand this test. If he 
lacks inventive power his work must always 
be of that routine character which deadens life 
and makes school work mechanical. 

His knowledge must be varied rather than 
specific—The demands of elementary instruc- 
tion cover the whole field of knowledge. Art. 
language, mathematics, physics, history, psy- 
chology, all touch the line of the pupil's elemen- 
tary training. The teacher whose knowledge 
covers but one department of instruction is un- 
fitted to become the head of a system of schools. 
He will necessarily magnify one kind of know- 
ledge at the expense of other kinds equally val- 
uable. The character of his training will be to 
give a one-sided culture to the pupils under his 
control. 

His knowledge must be practical rather than 
theoretical—He must be able to connect his 
system of instruction with the future usefulness 
and success of his pupils. He must so plan his 
course of instruction that his pupils may be abie 
to associate each year’s study with their proba- 
ble occupations in life. The school principal 
who is able to give his instruction this practical 
cast, will be enabled to bring to bear upon his 
pupils a vast deal of culture which may be re 
garded as purely theoretical, but nevertheless 
absolutely essential to the attainment of perfect 
manhood and womanhood. From what I have 
said it must not be inferred that I am Spencerian 
in my notions of education, and that I deter 
mine the value of all culture by its bread-wit- 
ning power. On thecontrary, I must heartily com 
demn any scheme of education which regards 
school training as simply a means by which 
man’s facilities for obtaining a living are mult- 
plied. The true conception of education is that 
which regards it as the power by which the 
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higher perfection of the individual is to be 
reached. 

The principal of schools must have other 
knowledge than that which he cbtains from 
books. ‘The field of observation is as wide and 
important as the field of letters to the teacher. 
He ought to have the time and means, if pos- 
sible, for extensive travel. The nation’s re- 
sources and industries, the work: of nature and 
art, and different systems of training, are known 
correctly only to the observer. The camera of 
the photographer, the pen of the writer, and 
the painter's brush, give you but indistinct ideas 
of what they are intended to represent. 

The school principal should be a man pos- 
sessed of considerable business knowledge.—He 
ought to be acquainted with the modes of 
thought of business men, and particularly 
should he understand and appreciate the value 
of business principles in the training of the 
child. There are certain traits of character 
manifest in the conduct of every successful 
business which ought to be realized in the 
training of every pupil in the public schools. 
System, promptness, industry, economy, accur- 
acy, honesty, are cardinal doctrines in the creed 
of every prosperous man, and they should be 
sought for in the development of the child. 

The school principal must be a wide awake, 
enthusiastic teacher.—A dullard at the head of 
a system of schools will soon find his stupid dis- 
position become contagious, and his want of 
activity will have a tendency to repress the 
energies of his assistants. Col. Nelson uttered 
a great truth when he said: ‘ The art of com- 
manding is to do a fair share of the work.” 
The principal who expects to find his assistants 
interested and enthusiastic in their work must 
manifest these elements of success in his own 
sphere. 

The school principal must be an expert in 
methods of training.—Unless he is skillful in 
his own work he will utterly fail to improve the 
methods of those who are under him. The suc- 
cess of a method often depends upon the skill 
with which it is handled, and that teacher does 
dishonor to his profession, who, by his unskill- 
ful presentation of a method, brings discredit 
upon its value. The school principal needs to 
increase his own skill day by day if he would 
improve the efficiency of those who look to hin 
for direction. 

The school principal must be full of profes- 
sional zeal.—There is a widely-prevalent scep- 
ticisim among teachers as to the value of pro- 
fessional knowledge in teaching, which is posi- 
tively hurtful to the progress of education. 
There are yet not a few teachers clinging to the 
false idea that knowledge carries with it the 
ability to communicate it. There are many 
teachers occupying high positions who de- 
nounce all the literature of the profession as a 
heap of trash, standing in the way rather than 
becoming an aid to the earnest, practical 
teacher. These teachers are a clog on the 
wheels of progress, a dark cloud hiding the 
light of modern skill and advancement. They 
are heretics and false teachers in the field of 
mental training; and their doctrines have a 
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baneful influence upon the growth of the 
science of teaching. Such persons are unfit to 
teach, and how much less are they fitted to be- 
come leaders of teachers! Works on psychol- 
ogy, methods and principles of training, edu- 
cational periodicals, and public discussion, must 
all bear their part in fully equipping the modern 
teacher for intelligent work in his profession. 


Il. The School Principal's Duties. 


It is the principal’s duty to supervise the 
schools under his charge.—To do this well re- 
quires an intimate acquaintance with all grades 
of school work. It not unfrequently happens that 
persons secure principalships on intellectual 
qualifications alone. Such persons, while inter- 
ested in higher education, find little pleasure or 
profit in primary work. In a system of schools 
ranging from primary to high school, the pri- 
mary work is by far the most important element 
in the course. The teacher who is ignorant of 
primary methods and principles is apt to ignore 
his weakness on the ground that primary work 
is unworthy the application of his exalted pow- 
ers. Such persons place all stress on high school 
examinations and commencements, and they 
furnish but little stimulus to the work in the 
more elementary grades. The principal who 


is competent to fill his position, makes his in- 
fluence felt in all the grades of his schools. 
The primary as well as the high school feels 
the touch of his moulding hand. 

In the supervision of schools it becomes the 
duty of the principal to criticise the methods of 


his associates. This department of his work 
tests his highest skill and ability. It demands 
of him a complete knowledge of the science and 
art of teaching. Every method must be com- 
pared with some general law or principle of 
mind development. Ignorance of these general 
laws and principles makes all criticism value- 
less, and stamps the principal as an empiric in 
the field of instructors. 

It belongs to the principal to analyze the 
character of his assistants, and ascertain the 
elements of personal power which they possess. 
—This is a wide field, and I shall only step 
across its border to observe a few of the promi- 
nent characteristics which mark the successful 
teacher and distinguish him from his less 
efficient co-laborer. 

Clearness of. conception, together with the 
power to express the thought conceived, are es- 
sential to a high degree of success in teaching. 
An indistinct conception of the subject, or a lack 
of power to express the idea to be presented, 
are fatal defects in the intellectual make-up of 
ateacher. The lack of these essential qualifi- 
cations is indisputable testimony against the 
thorough training and complete preparation of 
the teacher for his work, and he should be re- 
manded to the training school to finish his 
preliminary training, or jostled into some other 
calling, where his ignorance will not be such a 
complete bar to his success. 

The ingenuity of the teacher should be made 
one of the tests of his fitness to teach. The 
ability to explain and illustrate, when expla- 
nation and illustration are necessary, should 
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rank high among the qualifications of a suc- 
cessful teacher. It is this power above all 
others which tends to make the teacher's work 
interesting. To possess this power in a high 
degree, he must have an inventive and original 
cast of mind. Without this power he must al- 
ways be content to hold a mediocre position in 
his profession. 

The individuality of the teacher is an element 
of power. No highly successful teacher can 
ever be a merecopyist. To copy other teachers’ 
ideas and plans is an evidence that a teacher 
has none of his own to follow. The successful 
teacher's work is always original in its character. 
It has the stamp of his own personality indelibly 
fixed upon it. Teaching is an art as well asa 
science, and the true teacher is a great artist. 
When, however, the teacher degrades his work 
by becoming a blind imitator, he is no longer 
an artist, but a mere artisan. The school 
principal who endeavors to crush out this in- 
dividuality on the part of his assistants, fails to 
comprehend the proper character of his office. 
The school principal who tries to have his 
teachers do everything after models devised 
and constructed by himself, has made the 
mistake of supposing that he has a lot of brain- 
less mimics to assist him in his work. The 
school principal should encourage and not sup- 
press individuality in the work of his associates. 

Self-control on the part of the teacher is 
essential to success. A teacher has made but 


little headway in his preparation for his work, 


until he has obtained complete mastery of his 
own powers.. Nothing is more certain among 
the results of the school-room, than that the 
teacher's control of his school will be in direct 
proportion to his control of himself. 

A busy school is an evidence of a proper 
master at its head. No excuse can.be accepted 
for idleness in the school room during study 
periods. The pupil who offers as an apology 
for his indolence that his lessons are all learned, 
has something more important to learn than the 
tasks assigned him in his books. He has yet 
to be made aware of the truth of that maxim of 
old Ben. Franklin, that “industry and frugality 
lead to wealth.” The teacher who does not in- 
sist on every hour of the school session being 
devoted to useful work, will fail to bring the 
best results attainable in the school-room. 

The taste which the teacher displays in the 
neat and orderly arrangement of everything 
connected with himself and school-room, is 
very strong presumptive evidence in favor of 
his fitness to teach. A true education leads to 
man’s enjoyment as well as his usefulness. The 
culture which conduces to this pleasure appeals 
largely to the zsthetic side of the pupil's nature. 
The surroundings of the child are the most po- 
tent factors in developing the idea of the beau- 
tiful within him. Neatness, order and harmony 
are principles lying at the foundation of this 
culture, and everywhere manifest in nature. 
Art is intended to assist nature in her efforts to 
develop the child. What a pity that so many 
teachers fail to comprehend this truth, and are 
everywhere presenting to the child examples 
of culture at variance with nature’s laws! 
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Prompt and exact obedience to the rules and 
commands of the teacher are evidence of his 
fitness to control. The teacher who permits de. 
lay in the execution of his orders, or who is 
satisfied with an imperfect compliance with 
them, gives conclusive evidence against him- 
self as a successful disciplinarian. I am re. 
minded here of an incident in my experience 
which forcibly illustrates my point. A few years 
ago I dropped into a neighboring town, and 
having several hours of leisure time I concluded 
to visit the family of an old and intimate ac- 
quaintance of mine. 1! had not been in the 
house very long when the mother of the family 
announced to Charley, her oldest boy, that she 
had an errand down street which she desired 
him to attend to at once. Charley, who was 
just then stirring a cat with a sharp stick from 
behind the sofa, announced his willingness to 
comply, but never moved an inch in the direc- 
tion of the errand. A few minutes later on, the 
mother looking up and beholding Charley scal- 
ing the back yard fence with the cat in 
the lead, she called out in vigorous tones: 
‘“‘ Charley, I want you to go immediately on that 
errand,” ‘‘ Yes’m,” was the quick reply, but 
no move was made to suit the action to the 
word. Again a few minutes later the mother 
on looking through the window beholds her 
dear boy ascending the tailest tree in the gar- 
den,with the cat already on the topmost bough. 
Desperation now seizes hold of the mother, and 
rushing into the garden she twists a switch from 
its fastenings, intending to use it in the enforce- 
ment of hercommand. Charley, relying on the 
maxim that ‘prudence is the better part of 
valor,’ had already slipped down the tree and 
out the yard gate, and stood there looking over 
the tops of the pales. The mother seeing that 
the distance was too great between herself and 
Charley to make use of the switch, resorts to 
the tongue, that ever-ready instrument of the 
mother in the controlof her child. ‘‘ Charley,” 
she exclaimed, almost frantic with rage, “ are 
you going to do that errand?’’ And then 
Charley, seeing it was rrobably best, owing to 
his mother’s excitement, to increase the distance 
between himself and the switch which she held 
firmly in her hand, awaiting only the opportu- 
nity to make use of it, began to move. And 
you should have seen him go. His steps didn't 
seem over half an inch long, and they followed 
each other so slowly that the mind wandered 
in its effort to reckon them, and refused the 
task. The mother did not return immediately 
to the entertainment of her guest, so I picked 
up a magazine and was soon lost to the world 
around me in reading the first of Kennon’s 
articles on Siberian Exiles, and at one time I 
mused awhile on the appropriateness of hand- 
ing over the American boy who refuses to obey 
his mother to the Russian Government for the 
purpose of exiling him. Forty-five minutes 
elapsed by my watch, and on looking down 
street I actually beheld the mother of that - 
coming up street, carrying the packages whi 
Charley should have had at the door a half 
hour before. Charley had mounted the step of 
the ice-wagon and reached the yard gate m 
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time to glide in past his mother as she opened 
it to admit herself. As she passed the parlor 
window she called in to me in triumph, ‘I al- 
ways make Charley obey me.”’ This is a fair 
sample of the training which boys are receiving 
in many of the American homes of to-day. To 
correct this false training becomes the impera- 
tive duty of the teacher, if they are to be saved 
from utter ruin; and I hail with delight the 
teacher who sets about the task in dead earnest, 
and with a fixed determination to succeed. 

These are but a few of the points which de- 
mand the attention of the school principal. I 
have selected these because to me they seem 
to be of prime importance. 


III. The Powers of the Principat. 


1. His power as to discipline.—The aim of 
the school principal in discipline should be to 
strengthen his subordinates, rather than to assert 
his own authority. He should not rudely thrust 
himself upon the management of the schools 
under his charge, but by judicious counsel direct 
their government without the knowledge of 
those affected by his control. There may be 
rare exceptions to this general rule, when it will 
be necessary for the principal to exercise his 
power of control immediately rather than medi- 
ately, hut these exceptions should be rare in- 
deed. For all such violent interference has a 
tendency to throw distrust upon the disciplining 
power of the person in actual charge. One of 
the methods fraught with great danger to the 


harmonious relations between the principal and 
his assistants, is the application of the detective 


plan of controlling his subordinates. Itis un- 
manly and cowardly for the principal to resort 
to such sharp practices, and is conclusive evi- 
dence of a want of moral force in the principal 
himself. The principal should endeavor to re- 
move any grounds for distrusting him on the 
part of his subordinates, and to do this he must 
be frank and honorable in all his relations with 
them. “He is the wisest and most successful 
manager of a system of schools, who, depending 
not wholly upon his own knowledge and ability, 
has the power to concentrate the skill, intelli- 
gence, and energies of his teachers, and to 
bring them to bear upon the work to be accom- 
plished.” 

2. His power in the selection of teachers.— 
This is a much-disputed point, and I do not 
know that any opinion I may have to give will 
help to settle it. Three distinct plans are in 
vogue in this country in reference to the matter. 
First, the principal has a// the power and prac- 
tically, at least, determines who his subordinates 
shall be. Second, the principal advises the 
Board as to preferences inthe selection of 
teachers, but they do not consider that they are 
under any obligations to accept his counsel. 
Third, the teachers are selected without advice 
or direction from the principal. By far the 
most general plan is where the principal be- 
comes an advisory member of the Board, and to 
a greater or less extent determines who are to 

his assistants. Two phases of this plan are 
advocated. By one of them, the power of the 
Principal is made. final; by the other, the veto 
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power is placed in the hands of the Board. 
Probably the wisest plan is to leave the final 
decision with Boards of Directors or Controllers. 

3. His power in making transfers.—Here 
again we find a lack of uniformity as to the 
power which the principal possesses. In some 
schools he makes the transfers without dictation 
from any source. In others he makes the 
transfers in connection with the teacher from 
whose school the transfers are to be made. In 
other schools he has no voice whatever, in 
making transfers, the transfers being made by 
the Board of. Directors, usually at the suggestion 
of the teacher having the pupils to transfer. 
Here again we take middle ground and, advo- 
cate the plan of giving the principal and assist- 
ant equal power, the Board of Directors to settle 
all disagreements. 

4. His power in selecting course of study.— 
Here I would take radical ground, and give to 
the principal the power to arrange the course 
of study, subject only tothe approval of the 
Board. I do not mean by this that the principal 
shall not freely consult the teachers in the 
several departments and ascertain their views 
so far as the course of study affects their par- 
ticular grades; but having ascertained their 
notions, the final arrangement and completion 
of the course must be left to his judgment. By 
any other plan the course will lack unity of 
idea and harmony of purpose. 


LV. The School Principal's Relation to His 
Assistants. 


1. As a Leader.—The competent school 
principal becomes a leader of great power and 
influence. The whole tone and character of 
his schools depends upon his energy, skill and 
foresight. Hus assistants look up to him as the 
subordinate officers of an army look up to a 
successful commander-in-chief. He gives nerve 
to the hesitating, balance to the wavering, and 
decision to the doubting. He is a “leader of 
leaders,”’ guiding his forces to glorious achieve- 
ments and brilliant victories. He comes not with 
the blare of the trumpets, nor with the glitter 
of steel, but with the conquering power of gen- 
ius and the magnetic eloquence of his golden 
speech he concentrates the energies of his as- 
sistants, and kindles their enthusiasm for the 
impending struggle with the powers of darkness 
and superstition. What field more glorious for 
the test of a hero’s powers ? 

2. As a trainer.—\t becomes the duty of the 
principal to train and develop his associates in 
the work. One of the best tests of a principal's 
strength and fitness for his position will be 
found in the improved qualifications for their 
special work which his assistants have acquired 
under his training and management. The 
school principal improves his school, not by di- 
rect effort, but by indirect effort through his 
teachers. The schools therefore can only 
reach a higher plane of excellence, as the 
teachers advance, step by step, in improved 
methods and plans of school work. It matters 
not how well these teachers have been trained 
for their profession, it remains for the school 
room to test their’‘powers, and for the experi- 
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enced school principal to apply these powers to 
the highest advantage. There is but little need 
for employing a skilled teacher as principal of 
schools, if part of his duties do not require him 
to render more efficient the workman who are to 
assist him, The ability of the principal will 
therefore be tried quite as much in his efforts at 
training the teachers in the teachers’ meetings, 
as in criticising their work in the school room. 
There are some principals who meet with great 
success in holding their schools at a dead level, 
but who are utterly powerless to make a single 
advance beyond the beaten track. Their 
schools present a yearly tread mill of examina- 
tions and transfers. A decade of work indi- 
cates no growth or improvement. In most of 
these instances you will find the schools 
headed by a weak principal, whose ideal is so 
low that to reach it a retrograde rather than 
advance movement is necessary. Such prin- 
cipals do not even dream that, to a great ex- 
tent, the responsibility for a want of improve- 
ment and growth on the part of the teachers 
under them, must be laid at their doors. The 
real school principal is a competent trainer‘of 
teachers. 
V. The School Principal in Relation to the 
Public. 

This relation ought to be a very close and 
important one. It brings into prominence his 
skill as a diplomat. Much of his success will 


depend upon the confidence which the people 
have in the rectitude of his intentions, and the 


justice of his decisions. It is his province here 
to mould public sentiment in favor of the 
schools, to quicken the educational enthusiasm 
of the community, and to unite all hearts in the 
grand work of training the young for successful 
living. Many school principals seem to think 
that the chief purpose of their office is to build 
a wall between the schools and the people, so 
that the public will be prevented from having 
any intercourse with the teacher or any know- 
ledge of his work, They seem to regard the 
patrons of the schools as opposed to their suc- 
cess, and they appear to think it to be their 
duty to protect the schools from public intrusion. 
Was ever a more fatal mistake made? No suc- 
cess worthy the name can be obtained except 
it be helped along by an interested and sympa- 
thizing public. It is the duty of the principal to 
develop this interest, and awaken this sympa- 
thy. That it can be done is attested by thou- 
sands of examples, where the assistance of a 
wide-awake, enthusiastic educational public is 
due to the efforts of an energetic oe public- 
spirited principal. Let the school principal, 
with a conscious sense of its helpfulness, 
endeavor to secure the aid of this mighty 
power. It becomes his privilege and duty 
to infuse an educational spirit into the people 
throughout his entire field of labor. In no 
other department of his work are such blessed 
fruits of success within his reach. Success here 
will bring to light the highest evidence of his 
skill and genius as an educator. It is to be 
feared that the ideals of many school principals 
are not broad enough, in the sense that they 
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take no account of public sentiment as an essen- 
tial element in the growth of a system of public 
education. To educate the children is to edu- 
cate the people along with them. 


Supt. J. A. Myers, of Mifflin county, 
read the following paper on the same subject: 


In attempting to discuss this question, it at 
once takes on so broad and comprehensive a 
view in educational work that one scarcely 
knows where to begin. We believe nowhere 
from the district schoolmaster to the college 
president is a position or an individual sur- 
rounded by greater or more varied responsibil- 
ity than the Public School Principal. In almost 
all vocations responsibility lies in one certain 
direction, and in that direction alone is the indi- 
vidual questioned. The merchant is held re- 
sponsible only for his fairness of dealing with 
his customer, and not for what his customer 
buys, or what his neighbor sells. Not so with 
the School Principal. He is not only responsible 
for fair dealing with his customers, but is held 
accountable for what they buy, how they buy it, 
and when they buy it, and this is augmented 
tenfold by his being held accountable for others. 

Among the first duties which meet the School 
Principal are those he owes to the school system, 
or to his school. Supervision is one of the es- 
sentials for successful work in graded schools; 
and practical supervision requires much time 
for the same; and yet many principals are 
almost wholly cut off from the first and funda- 
mental factor of success, by being loaded down 
with as much high school work as can be 
crowded between g and 4 o'clock. He may be 
familiar with the needs and wants of every 
grade under him, and may plan and direct 
work for the several and various grades; yet 
without sufficient time to supervise and direct 
these plans and methods, be they ever so good, 
they do not produce the desired results, and he 
and his ideas are pronounced a failure. Teach- 
ers who make up the faculty of any set of 
graded schools may be able teachers, willing to 
follow out the plans of the principal, and yet 
unless that work can have the personal super- 
vision of the principal, they work largely inde- 
pendent of each other; hence when promotions 
are made the pupils are subjected to a different 
plan of teaching, and retarded in the progress 
they would otherwise make. 

In the single ungraded school, where one 
teacher has chargé of all grades, though his 
teaching be not after the most approved 
methods, yet he follows out the same plan in 
all the grades, and pupils readily pass from one 
to another, and fair progress is made. In the 
higher institutions of learning there are the 
several departments, the teaching of each com- 
plete in itself. Each Professor has his depart 
ment, and is supposed to be master of that 
particular branch. One has Science, another 
Language, and another Mathematics, and each 
one’s responsibility is confined to his particular 
department. But not so with the School Prin- 
cipal. The work in each grade depends largely 
upon the work of the preceding grades, and the 
degree of success in the high school is largely, 
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if not entirely, dependent upon the work done 
in the other grades. He cannot makea perfect 
article out of crooked, twisted, knotty, gnarled, 
worm-eaten timber. Hence I cannot make too 
emphatic the matter of supervision. 

This calls into requisition his next duty to the 
school, that is,as an executive. Nor doI mean 
simply to execute the rules and regulations of 
the school. While good discipline is absolutely 
necessary to the best interests of the school, yet, 
owing to its being more readily noticed if weak, 
it is not so likely to be neglected as some other 
things which require as much executive ability 
as discipline. In every graded school there is 
some definite end to be reached, something to 
be accomplished. This should be reached by a 
stated plan, to be followed out through all the 
grades. The end to be obtained and the plan 
to be followed are designated by a well-pre- 
pared course of study, prepared by the Princi- 
pal, with the advice of the Board of Education, 
and suited to the needs and wants of that par- 
ticular community. It now becomes the duty 
of the Frincipal to execute this course of s'udy 
without which his supervision is of but little 
effect. We claim that a failure to carry outa 


course of study is as derogatory to the progress 
of the school as failure to secure good discipline; 
and yet, in many places, a teacher's reputation 
depends upon his ability as a disciplinarian, re- 
gardless of his ability to prepare and direct 
good work. 


The Principal's relations and 
duties to the School Board often lack that de- 
gree of definiteness which should characterize 
them. As heis supposed to carry out the policy 
of the Board, it is his duty to shape that policy in 
order that he may the better carry it out; and 
right here comes in a duty which every Princi- 
pal should have—though all do not have it— 
and that is a voice in selection of teachers. 
This brings with it increased responsibility, 
but no teacher should be employed without the 
advice and consent of the Principal. If heis to 
be responsible for the product of the schools, he 
should also be recognized as possessing au- 
thority in those things upon which that product 
depends. We said a while ago that the mer- 
chant is not responsible for what a man buys 
or what his neighbor sells; yet he is responsible 
for what his clerk sells, and with that responsi- 
bility goes the power to employ such clerks as will 
carry out his instructions, or to discharge those 
who will not do this: so in any other line of work. 
The general foreman reports upon the work of 
the employees, and, if unsatisfactory to the fore- 
man, others take their place. So it should be 
with the School Principal. He is the one who 
should be most capable of judging as to whether 
ateacher’s work is up to the standard or not, 
and if not, let such teacher make way for 
another who will meet these requirements. 
This power should simply be placed i) ‘he 
hands of the Principal by the consent of the 
Board, not made legally a part of his duty. 
Since he is dependent upon the Directors for 
his position, were this power given him by leg- 
islative enactment instead of by mutual ccnsent, 
we would have many examples so recently illus- 
trated in the schools of Cincinnati, where Prof. 
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White is legally empowered to employ the 
teachers, and, because he could not see the best 
interests of the school forwarded by employing 
the Directors’ nephews, nieces and cousins, and 
the politicians’ favored applicants, but hired such 
teachers as in his judgment were best qualified 
for the work regardless of any favoritism, he has 
been asked to step down and out. Hence so 
long as the Board elect and employ the Prin- 
cipal, they should also employ all other teachers, 
but with the advice of the Principal. 

It is his duty to secure to the school such 
needed apparatus and appliances from time to 
time as can be purchased and are required by 
the wants of the school. This requires careful 
and judicious management on the part of the 
Principal. Supposing that he has so shaped the 
policy of the Board that they will raise funds to 
to the amount of a reasonable tax, devoting 
a fair appropriation for apparatus, etc., the 
extent to which useful aids can be procured is 
so great that he may be easily led to go beyond 
a reasonable limit, and so weaken the confi- 
dence placed in him. But the great difficulty 
everywhere is to get Directors to purchase 
needed appliances for school use, for which, in 
a large measure, School Principals are some- 
times responsible. They fail to use, or have 
used improperly, what apparatus has been pro- 
vided, and directors think, What is the use of 
buying more, when that in hand has been 
abused? Much, however, depends upon the 
personal effort of the teacher, and if there be 
that union of effort and co-operation between 
Directors and Principal which should exist, 
these things can be obtained. 

And now a word in regard to the Principal's 
relations and duties to his teachers. Since he is 
responsible for their work, he must learn their 
ability and study their professional weaknesses. 
Many teachers have sufficient talent and ability, 
but are professionally weak. They lack that 
ingenuity and originality so necessary to suc- 
cessful teaching. Failures are not so much due 
to lack of energy as to misapplied energy. So 
by careful observation on the part of the Prin- 
cipal so as best to direct their energies, he is en- 
abled to improve them professionally, and they 
become successful teachers, who, if left to 
themseves, might have been pronounced 
failures. If in union there is strength, and in 
the multitude of counsel safety, then must the 
Principal and his assistants be a unit; and this 
requires his second consideration in the matter 
of teachers’ meetings, at which he should pre- 
side and have full and free discussion of those 
questions which come up in every teacher's ex- 
perience, and cannot be answered by any set 
rules or theories, but must be governed by the 
circumstances surrounding them. Nor can 
these meetings be too frequent. The benefit 
derived from them is too often overlooked ; and 
in no case where there are graded schools 
should they be omitted, even if there be but 
two grades, for the interests of these several 
grades overlap and cannot be independent. 
Only by such free interchange of opinions can 
difficulties be successfully overcome and ad- 
vantages planned. 
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Let me call attention to one more duty the 
Principal owes to his teachers, and that is to 
place in the hands of each, professional reading 
suited to each individual. Nor is this duty of 
minor importance. Some of the very best re- 
sults and most rapid advancement of young 
teachers in their profession have been brought 
about by the Principal's simply directing them 
to the proper kind of professional reading, and 
to special aids in their actual work. This re- 
quires not only a wide knowledge but a wide 
experience on the part of the Principal, and 
such he should have, embracing everything 
from the lowest to the highest in the public 
schools, both as to theory and topractice. Let 
me urge upon School Principals that they make 
themselves able to direct their teachers to such 
books, etc., as shall aid them professionally ; 
and if, under such circumstances, the teachers 
be worthy of their position, they will accom- 
plish what would otherwise require much of the 
Principal's time and personal attention in order 
that loss may not result to the school. 

As to the qualifications of the Principal, I 
shall say but little. Since his work practically 
embraces every grade and is of the widest pos- 
sible scope, he must necessarily have all the 
general qualifications of a teacher; but beyond 
this he must have those special qualifications 
which make him a leader among the masses. 
Nor only must he have the power to lead, but 
also the wi//ingness to lead. If he come with 
reforms he must expect opposition, but if he 
come true to his opportunities he will at least be 
able to introduce a little leaven into the com- 
munity, which shall at length work the eleva- 
tion he desires to effect. 

He should also have the power to inspire not 
only his teachers to more perfect teaching, but 
the boys and girls to nobler, better, and purer 
lives. Many a pupil looks forward to gradu- 
ation from the high school as the limit of human 
ambition, and sees his ideal of manhood in the 
individual who is instrumental in bringing this 
about ; and if that teacher possess those superior 
qualifications of head and heart which shall in- 
spire in his pupils the true principles of right 
living, he may awaken possibilities which eter- 
nity alone can measure. 


Pror. D. M. SENSENIG, of the State Nor- 
mal School at West Chester, read the follow- 
ing paper on 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE COMMON 
SCHOOL TEACHER’S VOCATION, AND 
HOW TO IMPROVE IT. 


Modern educators tell us that there is no occupation 
more honorable in itself, and more deserving to be 
raised to the dignity of a learned profession, than 
Common School Teaching. 

In it, they say, may be used for the loftiest ends 
the highest faculties of the mind, the most profound 
and varied scholarship, the highest inventive genius, 
the finest skill, the deepest and holiest sentiments, 
and the most unselfish devotion to humanity, to 
country, and to God. 

They tell us, that to be fully equipped for his call- 
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tically, the physical, mental, and moral constitution 
of children, and their separate hereditary traits, ac- 
quired habits, and peculiar environments; that he 
must understand analytically, systematically, and in 
detail, all the branches of knowledge that he is ex- 
pected to teach, their relation to each other and to 
kindred branches, and their relative values as factors 
in education, art, and science; and that he must have 
a clear conception of the fundamental Jaws of culture 
and instruction, and be able to evolve from them cor- 
rect methods of awakening and stimulating the ener- 
gies of his pupils, and directing them into proper 
channels of thought and activity, so that they may 
produce the best results in adult life. 

It is not my purpose in this paper to enlarge upon 
any of these statements. All readers of educational 
journals and works on teaching are familiar with the 
arguments usually set forth to substantiate them. My 
intention is rather to examine into the present con- 
dition of the teacher’s vocation as it is found in Penn- 
sylvania, compare it with what it was ten years ago, 
show its exceedingly slow advancement towards the 
ideal above mapped out, trace out the causes that re- 
tard its progress, and suggest for the consideration of 
this association methods of improvement. In other 
words, I shall leave to speculative philosophy the dis- 
cussion of the ideal, and try to deal as nearly as pos- 
sible with the real. 

I shall rely mainly for facts on the reports of our 
State and County Superintendents, and shall endeavor 
to admit only such premises and conclusions as, in 
my judgment, are logical sequences of these facts. 
If I shall succeed in calling forth such a discussion 
as will lead toa more intelligent comprehension of 
the conditions under which our profession is strug- 
gling, and a deeper professional interest among 
teachers, my object is accomplished. 

The last report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shows that there were employed in 1888, 
in the Common Schools of this State, exclusive of 
Philadelphia, 21,023 teachers, whose average age was 
about 25% years; 3,113. or nearly 15 per cent. had 
no previous experience; 7,370, or 35 per cent. had 
taught over five years; 10,540, or 50 per cent. had 
taught variously from less than one to five years. 
These figures reflect the general experience of our 
teaching force—233, or 1.1 per cent. had graduated 
at a College; 5,347, or 25.5 per cent. had been in 
attendance at a State Normal School; 5,719, or 27.2 
per cent. had received their highest training at an 
academy or a seminary; 9,030, or 43 per cent. had 
entered the profession directly from the common 
school; and 694, or 3.2 per cent. are unaccounted for 
in the report. In these figures we find expressed the 
general preparation made by our teachers for their 
work: 1,716, or 8.1 per cent. held normal school 
certificates; 1,804, or 8.6 per cent. permanent cet- 
tificates ; 3,178, or 15.2 per cent. professional certifi- 
cates; 13,433, or 63.9 per cent. provisional certifi 
cates; and 892, or 4.2 per cent. are unaccounted for 
inthe report. These figures set forth the general 
scholarship and professional skill of our teachers. 

If we now allow two years of professional prepa- 
ration for each graduate of a normal school; one 
year for each undergraduate of the same kind of 
school; one year for each teacher educated at col- 
lege, seminary, or academy ; and six months for each 
teacher direct from the common school, we have af 
average preparation of about ten months. This will 
be conceded a very liberal estimate, if it be borne m 
mind that a teacher’s training must be different im 


ing, the teacher must know, philosophically and prac- ; kind and method from that of a genera] student; 
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that few seminaries, academies, and public schools, 
have connected with them a pedagogical department, 
or give much attention to pedagogical training ; and 
that the time allotted in this estimate to normal 
school students is a maximum limit not reached by 
all schools. 

Again, if we represent the relative values of the 
provisional, the professional, the permanent, and the 
state Normal certificates, by the numbers one, one 
and a half, two and three, combine by multiplication 
these numbers with the corresponding numbers of 
teachers holding these certificates, and average the 
results, we will have as the representative of our 
scholastic and professional attainments a provisional 
certificate of about one and four-tenths. No one 
acquainted with the methods of obtaining these cer- 
tificates and the privileges which they confer, will 
charge me with attempting in this estimate tu depre- 
ciate the standing of our profession. I have over- 
valued rather than undervalued the higher grades of 
certificates, and hence have raised above the true 
standard, rather than lowered below it, the average 
certificate. 

Again, if we allow eight years for the average ex- 
perience of those who have taught over five years 
and two and a half years for those who have taught 
five years and less, we will have an average experi- 
ence of about 28 months, or 4 years of 7 months 
each, 

If we now make an ideal composite of the teachers 
of Pennsylvania, somewhat similar to a pictorial one 
that a photographer would make, we will have the 
following rough ideal picture of our prolession. A 
young man 26 years old joined by professional ties 
to a young woman 25 years old, each having stu 
died professionally for 10 months, and having added 
thereto an experience of 28 months, and each holding 
a privilege good for one year only, are in attitude to 
do the greatest work that God has given man to do, 
namely, to educate seriously the children of a mighty 
commonwealth for society, for citizenship, and for 
eternal happiness. Compared with the ideal set 
forth in the beginning of this paper, and the work to 
be done, is not this a remarkably low type of profes- 
sional knowledge, skill, and experience, for the pro- 
fession of teaching to exhibit, half a century after the 
founding of the public school system, and at a time, 
too, when eleven normal schools, liberally supported 
by the state, are in active operation educating teachers 
for our common schools ? 

Let us next take a cursory review of the school re- 
ports for the last ten years, and learn what changes 
have been effected during this time. 

1, We observe a steady average annual increase of 
about 206 teachers; a decrease of 66 males and an 
increase of 272 females. This steady substitution of 
female tor male teachers, changed in ten years a ma- 
jority of 540 males into a majority of 3939 females. 
What effect this rapid increase of female teachers 
will have upon the development of the profession, it 
may be too soon to foretell. Naturally, we would 
expect from it an increase in the efficiency of the ele- 
mentary teaching force, and a decrease in the average 
experience of the teachers. 

2. We observe a slow but steady increase in the 
number of teachers employed who have availed 
themselves of the opportunities provided at our nor- 
mal schools for professional preparation. The increase 

been an uninterrupted one; and has amounted 
foan average of 458 per year, or 52 more than the 
average annual increase in the whole number of 
teachers, : 
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3. We observe a little more pronounced increase 
in the number of teachers employed who hold higher 
grade certificates; the annual increase of those hold- 
ing normal school diplomas being 112, of thuse hold- 
ing permanent certificates 70, and of those holding 
professional certificates 139; the total annual increase 
amounting to 32I, or 115 more than the annual in- 
crease of teachers, 

Beyond these slight improvements we can find little 
to encourage us. Instead of finding a decrease in 
the number of teachers employed who have had no 
experience, and in the number who had taught less 
than one year, we find an actual increase of 1100 of 
the former class and 326 of the latter, in ten years, 
notwithstanding the fact that the policy of employing 
cheap inexperienced teachers for the summer months 
in many counties is rapidly disappearing. The num- 
ber of teachers who have taught over five years, it is 
true, has increased at an annual rate of 166; this in- 
crease is however less than the annual increase of 
teachers by 40. The more than 16,000 who annually 
come up to the Superintendent’s examinations to re- 
ceive their provisional certificates do nct perceptibly 
diminish in number, nor do their certificates advance 
much in grade. The whole number of applicants 
examined annually, and the number rejected, increase 
and diminish without apparent law or order. The 
average age of teachers, too, remains about the same 
from year to year. Teaching as a life profession ex- 
ists only in name, and there does not seem to be any 
tendency towards making it anything else. 

What now are the causes that operate against 
teaching as a prolession? One only need be men- 
tioned. The average school term in 1888 was 7.17 
months, and the average monthly salary $32.75, 
making an average annual income to each teacher of 
$234 89. Were we to stop our investigation with 
this one bare, cold statement of fact, we would have 
sufficient reason to account for the continual large 
efflux of teachers from our ranks and for the unwill- 
ingness of new applicants to make special preparation 
to enter them. 

But this fact alone does not express the real situa- 
tion that confronts a majority of the teachers. A close 
analysis of the townshjp reports shows that last 
year there were employed 227 teachers in this State 
for from $10 io $15 a month; 1702 from $15 to $20 
a month; nearly 2400 from $20 to $25 a month; 
about 4000 from $25 to $30 a month; and about 
2500 from $30 to $32.50a month. Thus, abut three- 
fifths of the teachers received less than the average 
salary, and the average salary of these was only 
about $21 a month. 

These reports further show that there were 185 
teachers still employed for only five months; more 
than 13000 for szx months; 371 for six and a half 
months, and 2318 for seven months; or about four- 
fifths of the teachers were employed for less than the 
average term. 

The reports furthermore show that low salaries and 
short terms almost invariably go together. Thus of 
the 8329 teachers that received less than $30 a 
month, 227 received an average salary of about $12.50 
for six months, or an annual salary of $75; 1000 an 
average salary of about $17.50 a month for six 
months, or an annual salary of $105 ; 700 an average 
salary of about $17.50 for seven months, or an annual 
salary o! $122.50; 1685 an average salary of about 
$22.50 a month for six months, or an annual salary 
of $155; 700 an average salary of about $2250 a 
mo: . for seven months, or an annual salary of about 
$1 7.50; 3076 an average salary of about $27.50 a 
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month for six months, or an annual salary of $165; 
and 530 an average salary of about $27.50 for seven 
months, or an annual salary of $192.50; leaving thus 
only 410 out of this number -who taught over seven 
months. 

On the other hand, of the 2623 teachers employed 
for ten months, only 145 received as low as the 
average monthly salary; of the 2354 employed for 
nine months, only 77 received as low; and of the 
1845 employed for eight months, only 472 received 
as low. Thus we see that those employed for more 
than the average term also received more than the 
average salary ; and that a very large number of the 
teachers were employed for less than the average 
term and at Jess than the average salary. Among 
the latter class are found most of those who have 
made little or no special preparation for their work, 
hold low-grade certificates, soon become discouraged 
and leave the profession. The wonder is that any 
should be willing to take their places. Were it not 
that there is a constantly-increasing demand for edu- 
cation in other pursuits, and that teaching furnishes 
the best and cheapest means of self improvement, 
the ranks of the profession inthe rural districts would 
soon become depleted. It is folly under these con- 
ditions to speak of establishing a life profession of 
teaching in this State. As an honorable employment 
for a few years, teaching will be chosen for many 
years to come by young men in search of a practical 
education, and by young women in poor and mode- 
rate circumstances to improve their condition socially 
and intellectually. If nothing more is contemplated, 
the state in which the profession now exists can be 
maintained ; but marked advancement is impossible. 
That the public schools are improving, no one will 
dispute; that better methods of teaching brought 
about through the instrumentalities of normal schools 
and county institutes are prevailing, must also be 
conceded ; that teacher’s salaries have, been some- 
what increased and school terms s/igh¢/y lengthened 
is true; but the general conditions under which the 
profession of teaching is struggling continue undis- 
turbed and unimproved. 

What now can be done to improve the condition 
of the profession ? 

Ist. Let the minimum school term be raised to 
eight months, and the minimum salaries of teachers 
to $50 a month. In districts where this would re- 
quire an annual school tax greater than thirteen mills 
to a dollar, let the state supply the deficiency. In- 
deed, it would be an easy thing for the state to as- 
sume the responsibility of furnishing all funds needed 
for school purposes over and above what can be 
raised in the districts by a ten-mill tax. A state tax 
of only one mill upon the real value of the taxable 
property of the state as estimated by the commission- 
ers of statistics so far back as 1874 would produce a 
school fund of $4,300,000; which added to the 
$2,000,000 already appropriated for school purposes 
would make a total of $6,300,000. Such a policy 
would more nearly equalize the educational facilities 
and greatly strengthen the teaching force of the state. 
It would also be more in accord with the spirit of 
republican institutions.to exact equal taxation for 
general benefits. These things accomplished then, 

Secondly, Let it be decreed that after a convenient 
time, no new applicants be admitted to the profes- 
sion who have not been regular attendants at a 
normal school for at least one year, and have during 
that time pursued a systematic course in the science 
and art of teaching; and then only upon examination 
as now. Let the weekly fifty cent. endowment be 
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withdrawn from all normal school students, and in 
lieu thereof let fifty dollars be given to each student 
completing the Junior course as well as to each com. 
pleting the Senior course, and under similar restric. 
tions. Let every Junior graduate receive a certificate 
entitling him to teach two years in the common 
schools of the state without further examination, and 
admit no student into the Senior class who has not 
previously completed the Junior course and _ has 
taught successfully for at least one year in eithera 
public or a private school, Allow no more profes. 
sional and permanent certificates to be granted, 
Withdraw all purely academic students from the 
normal schools, and allow none to enter who do not 
matriculate as students of the science and art of 
teaching. In other words, make the normal schools 
professional schools for the education of teachers, 
Require every professor and teacher in them to teach 
not only the branches of knowledge assigned to him, 
but also the best methods of teachingthem. And as 
no one can teach others how to teach who has never 
taught himself, let no one be eligible to a professor- 
ship in a normal school who is not a practical teacher 
of the special branches assigned him by the Board 
of Trustees. 

To see that all the work of these schools is thor- 
oughly done, let the State Superintendent be em- 
powered to appoint a committee of expert examiners 
whose duty it shall be to visit each school at least 
twice a year, once during the Fall and Winter term 
and once during the Spring and Summer term, and 
inspect the methods of training pursued in the differ- 
ent departments of work, and to finally examine and 
pass upon the proficiency of the candidates for grad- 
uation in the Junior and Senior classes. Let this 
committee report annually to the State Superintendent 
the character of the work done at each school, and 
make suggestions of improvement. Let the State 
Superintendent embody this report in his report to 
the Legislature. A course like this would greatly 
strengthen the efficiency of these schools, and create 
public confidence in their favor. 

Having thus established a vocation for the teacher 
that will furmsh him a livelihood and an opportunity 
to provide for the future, and cheap and efficient 
schools in which he can make special preparation for 
his work, we may with confidence leave the rest to 
his own enthusiasm, and look forward to the perma- 
nant establishment of a teacher’s profession. Will it 
ever come? I know not. Have you any other plan 
to bring it about? If so, let us hear it. I trust we 
may have a thorovgh discussion of this question, as 
nothing can be of greater importance to us than the 
welfare of the teacher, for upon him after all rests the 
welfare of the entire system of common schools. A 
good teacher makes a good school, even if it meets 
in a blacksmith shop or a carpenter shop, and a poor 
teacher cannot make a good school in a palace. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. Philips (West Chester): The low sal- 
aries are the key-note of this question. Over 
2000 teachers in this State receive no more 
than $125 a year, and many even less. The 
average being higher -does not help their 
case. Right here is the key to the situation ; 
and until we find some way to reach it, 
while we may give some help in many direc- 
tions, we shall not get satisfactory results. 

Dr. Buehrle: No doubt it would be well 
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to have an eight months’ term everywhere, 
and to exclude all academic pupils from 
Normal schools—but it cannot be done to- 
day. It might be well to have normal grad- 
vates teaching in all our schools—but the 
Normal schools cannot supply more than a 
fraction of them. It might be well to keep 
teachers in the profession permanently—but 
while more than half of them are ladies, 
there will be considerable influence upon 
many of them to change their occupation ; 
and shall all these young ladies be doomed 
to spend their whole lives in teaching, in 
order to build upa profession? Had we not 
better leave these impracticable things, and 
give more attention to considering what 
can be done? One thing has been sug- 
gested that I cordially approve—the finding 
of some congenial employment additional to 
teaching; something that will fit into the 
breaks, and save time and money. Why 
should not the teacher in rural districts be 
the clerk of the community—attend sales, 
conduct correspondence, draw business 
papers, in short do a general scrivener’s 
business? This would bring him in many 
adollar, and be a service to the neighbor- 
hood besides. It would help a useful man 


to become a fixture in a community, and 
would neither interfere with nor disqualify 
him for his proper work; on the contrary, 
it would add to the dignity of his position, 
and cause the school to be looked upon as 


the intellectual light-house. Some knowl- 
edge of agricultural chemistry would add to 
his influence and usefulness. Of course, 
much of the power of the best teacher must 
be lost when he moves from one district to 
another every year, not staying long enough 
anywhere to make his mark. Another di- 
rection in which we teachers ought to be 
doing something is that of authorship. 
Must we always go to New England for our 
school-books? Cannot we do this work 
better for ourselves? Why not make our 
own grammars, and geographies, and his- 
tories? It is to our shame that the books on 
history used in Pennsylvania are made by 
New Englanders who glorify their own 
forefathers and ignore ours; and it will never 
be otherwise unless we go to work ourselves, 
and put our history in its true light. Lit- 
rary work is directly in the line of the 
teacher’s professional education; and the 
newspapers and magazines are open to us as 
well as others. Then there is work to be 
done in translation from other languages— 
work as much in our line as in that of the 
college professor or of people who are not 
teachers at all. And about the salaries— 
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after all is said, there are teachers and 
teachers, and some in Pennsylvania are 
overpaid, while many of course are under- 
paid. Our compensation will never be 
equitable until we pay for quality of work 
done, instead of according to grade: so long 
as all in the same grade are paid alike, sala- 
ries will be low, and it will be impossible to 
raise them. The other professions are paid 
according to ability or calibre; and we 
must have some way to determine the char- 
acter of work done, and grade the pay pro- 
portionately, if we would give or receive 
justice. But among us, while the School 
Board is presumed to be immaculate; to be 
above prejudice and incapable of favoritism, 
the Superintendent, though employed as an 
expert, seldom has any voice in the employ- 
ment or grading of teachers, much less their 
money value. While such ideas prevail, 
and until this matter is given ‘to a compe- 
tent committee of the Board in conjunction 
with its supervising officer, backed by the 
public confidence, no reform can be ex- 
pected. Yet there is a disposition to hold 
the Superintendent responsible, while Di- 
rectors who don’t know their business, and 
won’t learn, go on selecting teachers with- 
out regard to ability, and paying them with- 
out regard to skill. The only thing the 
Superintendent can do is to refuse certifi- 
cates to incompetents: and when he does 
that, the Directors wait until the next elec- 
tion and put him out. Is it any wonder we 
do not ‘‘ hanker after’’ this form of martyr- 
dom? It is only just to say that some 
places, like Pittsburg and Pottsville, are 
trying to better these conditions ; but it is 
by no means general, and until it becomes 
so, we must not expect much improvement 
in salaries. 

Prof. J. H. Michener (Philadelphia): I 
imagine there is more or less joking in all 
these propositions about the country teacher 
running a farm, and clerking for the town- 
ship, and writing magazine articles; and I 
wish to suggest something that seems more 
practical. In every township or borough 
there are one or more teachers who are do- 
ing good work: why could not aspirants to 
the profession, having obtained certificates, 
be required to serve, as it were, an appren- 
ticeship in the schools and under the super- 
vision of these experts? Of course it would 
be much better if they all could go to Normal 
Schools for thorough professional training ; 
that would cost the State millions of dollars 
to provide school facilities, and the pupils 
millions more ; and even if the State could 
be got to do its part, the salaries paid would 
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not justify the young people in making the 
investment, and many of them could not 
afford it. Manifestly, supplying all the 
schools with Normal graduates is not and 
will not soon be feasible in Pennsylvania. 
Meanwhile, we have our local institutes, and 
the summer schools reach some localities ; 
but nothing we have reaches the majority of 
of teachers, especially beginners. If a man 
cannot be trusted to lay bricks in a row 
without serving an apprenticeship, why 
should boys and girls be trusted to shape the 
minds of our children without preparation ? 
I would have them learn to teach under ex- 
perts, and I believe the results would justify 
the plan. 

Prof. I. S. Geist (Marietta): Who is to be 
the judge of the teacher’s success, upon 
which the salary is proposed to be graded ? 
Dr. Buehrle could do it in his city, I grant; 
but how about the Superintendent of that 
great county, who can scarcely visit his 
schools once a year for an hour or two, and 
conduct his examinations in the recess? 
Clearly he could not grade them: can Di- 
rectors do it? There are some who might 
do it, but there are more who could not. 
Of course, the Superintendent’s mark for 


teaching on provisional certificates would 
give some basis; but that would not reach 
the high-grade certificates, to obtain which 
the teacher has already been declared pro- 
ficient by both Directors and Superintend- 


ent. Some things that sound well in theory 
are impossible in practice. 

Miss Elizabeth Lloyd: Sometimes a word 
is used in our discussions that makes it hard 
for one to sit still. This time the word is 
‘*impossible.’’ There are those of us who 
believe that nothing which is morally right 
can be theoretically or practically zmposstb/e. 
The best thing may not be practicable to-day, 
but it does not follow that it never will be. 
Of course the next Legislature will not make 
the minimum school term eight months, nor 
the minimum salary fifty dollars a month: 
but we have the wealth, if we had the dis- 
position to do justice, and it is the duty of 
every educator to demand it. The State 
ought to help the poorer districts. When 
one district carries taxation to the limit of 
thirteen mills and yet has poor schools, and 
another can have.good ones on four mills, 
the better schools of the latter are not exactly 
evidence of greater public spirit. Surely it 
would be no more than just for the State to 
equalize the burden. Again, how shall we 
have the compulsory education which has 
been so strongly advocated here, unless the 


State furnishes adequate means? But I am | 
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ready to go a step further, and have the ng 
tion equalize the burden among the States, 
That is the theory underlying the Blair bill, 
and I believe in it. Let us never say that good 
schools, steady work, good pay, are zmpossi- 
ble, but use what means we have to help to 
bring them nearer. 

Prof. Geo. L. Maris: I believe a good 
deal can be done by each of us attending to 
the improvement of the condition of one 
teacher. If we set out with a determination 
to be worth our money, we are very apt to 
attain good position and fair salary in the 
end. It is poor policy to spend time in 
complaints, instead of making one’s ser- 
vices so valuable that the employer cannot 
do without them. If after trying this plan 
you find you cannot raise your salary, it 
may be well to consider whether teaching 
is your proper vocation—whether you are 
not losing time in a business for which na- 
ture did not intend you. Two years should 
be long enough to test this. 

Dep. Supt. Stewart: I was much inter- 
ested in this excellent paper. I am glad to 
say that in the matter of continuous term 
we are improving. Some years ago there 
were counties in the northern part of the 
State where not a single district had a con- 
tinuous term—some even divided it into 
three terms. To those two and _ three 
months’ terms was largely dne the low sal- 
ary, $15 to $18 a month; for with a contin- 
uous term of even six months, scarcely any 
teacher will accept such a sum. No teacher 
should sign a contract for less than the min- 
imum term of six months, Where a teacher 
can make his mark in a community, im- 
provement in salary is sure, if slow. We 
must go back to the source of all power, the 
people themselves; for if the Superintend- 
ent or Directors be ever so advanced, and 
the people are not able to appreciate their 
work, they will be removed and the ground 
lost. It is as much the teacher’s duty to 
exert all possible influence upon the senti- 
ment of a community, as to teach the chil- 
dren in the school-room. I have some 
experience of the difficulties attending edu- 
cational progress. Only a few years ago, 
the first addition to the length of term since 
1854 was secured, and that only after being 
before three Legislatures, and only by one 
majority, so active was the opposition. 
Had not the teachers’ influence been ex- 
erted all over the State, we might not now 
even have our six months minimum. Iam, 
as I always have been, in favor of long term 
and increased salary; there is no business or 
vocation where so much service is given for 
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so little money; but we must prove to the 
people the worth of our teaching before we 
will be paid anything like as well as bar- 
tenders. Let us be earnest, active, energetic 
workers—be leaders as well as teachers—im- 
prove ourselves professionally as opportun- 
ity offers, and so benefit our schools—dig- ¢ 
nify our calling in every honorable way— 
and we shall soon have less cause for com- 
plaint. We have the noblest calling outside 
the pulpit; and when the people once 
appreciate it, we will no longer work fora 
mere pittance. Wherever possible, make 
use of the newspapers—use some of the 
space now given to prize-fights—educate 
the editors. It depends largely upon our 
work outside of the school, how soon the 
people will be ready to make sfibstantial 
acknowledgment of the value of our services. 
Dr. Sensenig: The object of the paper 
was to bring out just such a discussion, and 
I am grateful to those who have taken it up. 
I agree with Prof. Maris that each of us 
should educate one teacher—himself—but 
how? He needs professional training, and 
the Normal School should give it; but he 
cannot get it for nothing, and his salary 
must furnish the money ; if the salary be 


inadequate, he cannot pay for his education. 
Since friend Stewart has fought throngh the 
six months, let us now begin the struggle 


for eight. And let us also work for the 
establishment of a State fund from which the 
poorer districts may be aided after they have 
reached the limit of taxation. It is the ad- 
mitted duty of the State to give her children 
a fair education ; and if such counties as 
Lancaster can carry an eight or nine months 
term with a low tax-rate, they ought not to 
object to a State tax of one mill to help those 
who cannot have six months school on the 
maximum tax. They must depend on State 
help, and one mill will supply it. Of course 
some people will object ; but we must edu- 
cate them to a better spirit—at least, enough 
of them to give us the law. 

_Dep. Supt. Stewart: I think appropria- 
tions to particular districts would come 
under the constitutional prohibition of 
special legislation. The State funds must be 
proportionately distributed from the general 
appropriation. 

_ Miss L. E. Patridge (Vice President) said 
itseemed to be agreed that those who pro- 
posed to be teachers ought to have some 
special training, and not go straight from 
the kitchen or the high school to the teach- 
er’s desk. When we insist on such training, 
we will avoid the common objection that 
anybody can be a teacher, and therefore it 
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is no profession. The Normal School is the 
legitimate place for such training, of course ; 
but there are many who cannot go there, and 
must get what they can during vacation. 
It seems hard to work all the time, but for 
those who cannot do better, summer schools 
have been established, where they may get 
some help. This is my specialty, and here 
at Altoona we are to begin a session next 
Monday. We believe we have done some 
good, and hope to do more. 


SUBSTITUTION. 


Supt. Walton, being on the list of candi- 
dates for Executive Committee, and having 
been inadvertently placed upon the com- 
mittee to conduct the election, desired to 
be relieved from that duty, which was done, 
and Supt. Slotter, of Bucks, appointed in 
his place. 

After a solo by Prof. King, adjourned to, 
1:30 p. m. 


———— 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
HE closing session was called to order 
at 1:30, and the Vice-President an- 
nounced the subject for discussion, 


NEEDED LEGISLATION. 


Supt. Luckey (Pittsburgh) was called 
upon and responded: My whole time has 
been taken up with the question of indus- 
trial education and the means of introducing 
or engrafting it upon our educational sys- 
tem; so I am not prepared, even were I 
competent, to advise the needed legislation 
on general subjects. One thing I had hoped 
would be done by this time—the appoint- 
ment by the Legislature of a Commission to 
revise and codify our school laws. Many of 
them are no longer adapted to the growing 
life of our Commonwealth and people— 
they have grown smaller, like a boy’s old 
clothes, and in the necessary repairs have 
come contradictions and _ inconsistencies. 
These should be eliminated, and I hope it 
will soon be done. Let us refer the matter 
to the Department by resolution. 

Vice-President Noetling: That is a good 
suggestion, and it would be well for the 
next Executive Committee to make it a 
part of their programme. 

Supt. Smith (Delaware): So many teach- 
ers go from county to county, from school 
to school—if good workers they seek better 
salaries, if poor ones they move by compul- 
sion—might it not be well to fix a minimum 
salary, on ascale graded to the length of term. 
Authority has already been given to Di- 
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rectors to provide text-books—why not also 
to provide all needed apparatus for the 
studies prescribed ? 

Prof. Geist: I do not understand what 
Dr. Luckey wants the Department to do. 
They have no power to change the laws; 
they cannot even arrange them. 

Supt. Luckey: The movement for revi- 
sion must begin somewhere. We can ask 
the Department to bring the matter before 
the Legislature, by a bill creating a Commis- 
sion or otherwise. 

Dep. Supt. Stewart: ‘Teachers, like other 
people, are often inclined to depend too 
much upon legislation. It may be that the 
school law needs revision; but there are 
many things that our committees and School 
Boards can do without legislation, and 
ought to do, that are not done—we might 
profitably attend to them. With regard to 
taxation, it might be better if Boards were 
permitted to levy just what is needed. 
Where the maximum of tax fails to keep 
open the schools for the minimum time, the 
law ought not to stand in the way of a pro- 
gressive community. There is one kind of 
legislation that is not needed, which is con- 
tinually agitated—namely, a uniform State 
series of text-books: this has been tried in 
California and found wanting, according to 
the teachers and others who understand the 
subject. The law permitting Directors to 
furnish text-books has worked well where 
tried, as was shown in the carefully prepared 
paper read by Dr. Wickersham before this 
Association. Perhaps it might be well to 
go a step further, and require Boards to fur- 
nish the books, say for one branch each 
year, to avoid great additional expense at 
one time, and in seven or eight years the 
whole would be free, as has been the case in 
Philadelphia for many years. I commend 
to any of you who wish to study this subject, 
the paper of Dr. Wickersham: it is an able 
document, and has been called for from 
every part of the Union. 

Prof. Geist: I should not recommend en- 
tirely removing the limit of taxation—it 
might be extended, perhaps. 

Dep. Supt. Stewart: There is no maxi- 
mum or minimum limit set to other taxation 
—why to this? 

Prof. Maris: Thirteen mills tax does not 
always mean the same thing. In districts 
adjoining and near the city of Philadelphia, 
the property valuation is high; in Chester 
county it is much lower: so that a thirteen 
mill tax in the latter case would mean only 
six mills in the former. All county com- 
missioners should be required to assess 
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property at its cash value; then no district 
probably would need to levy more than gi 
or seven mills. 

There is another proposition I wished to 
refer to before the Normal School men left 
the meeting. It once received the sanction 
of a convention of Normal School prin¢i- 
pals, but was not carried into practice; it is 
not in the line of legislation, but is entirely 
within the power of the schools themselves, 
not needing even the approbation of the 
State authorities. It is this: Let any 
teacher, in any school, select any six 
branches of the Normal School course, 
study them up, go before the Examining 
Board, and if passed, receive a certificate 
for those six branches; another year, six 
more; and so on until all in the course are 
covered, when the diploma should be given, 
This would give a chance to many of those 
teachers who cannot afford to attend Nor. 
mal Schools, and to those who, after passing 
six or twelve branches, could go for a short 
time and finish the course. When this was 
first proposed, it was ridiculed by a writer in 
the School Journal, and by some of the Nor- 
mal School men ; but I have never been able 
to see why it was not a good suggestion, which 
might be developed into a wise plan. There 
are good teachers made outside of the Nor- 
mal Schuols, and there are some holding Nor- 
mal diplomas who are not good teachers; 
so attendance at a Normal School is not 
absolutely necessary to make a good teacher, 
and anybody who can pass the examination 
should be privileged to do so, and receive 
the diploma. 

The discussion closed, and Prof. King 
sang a solo, ‘‘ Consider the Lilies.’’ 


GREETINGS EXCHANGED. 


A telegram was received from the State 
Teachers’ Associations of Maryland and Del- 
aware, now in joint session, and the Secre- 
tary was instructed to send a suitable answer, 
which was done. 

TREASURER’S FINAL REPORT. 
The report of the Treasurer upon the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the present ses- 
sion was read for him by Prof. I. S. Geist, 
as follows, and adopted: 


Assets. 
Membership fees .... . . $344.00 
Entertainment. . — __ 18,00 
$362.00 
Liabilities. 

Orders No. 1 to 18 inclusive. . . . 463.96 
Deficit for session of 1889 . . . $101.96 
Cash balance from 1888 . 143-95 
Balance on hand . $41.99 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


The Committee on Resolutions made the 
following report, which was adopted: 


In view of the great disaster at Johnstown and 
vicinity, so feelingly referred to by the President 
in his address, and in view of the fact that the 
schools must soon convene for the winter, or the 
children be left without instruction, and that the 
Boards of Directors cannot levy tax for the com- 
ing year, be it 

Resolved, That this body suggests that the 
Governor of the State and the Committee of 
Distribution aid the Directors in their efforts to 
get the schools into proper operation, or if this 
is impossible, we suggest that the School Boards 
themselves challenge the school men of the Com- 
monwealth to come to their aid. 

Resolved, That in the death of Superintend- 
ent William B. Bodenhorn, of Lebanon county, 
Pa., the cause of education has lost an earnest 
and efficient worker, and though he has passed 
from the scenes of his labors, his services are 
not forgotten. 

Resolved, That we extend our thanks to the 
public schools of Altoona, Reading, Wilkes- 
Barre, Steeltor, Greensburg and the Indiana 
State Normal School, for their very excellent ex- 
hibits, which have largely contributed to the in- 
struction and pleasure of this occasion; especi- 
ally in the lines of manual training in its various 
forms of busy work, clay-modelling, sewing and 
wood-work, do we commend the attention of the 
individual teachers of this Association, they in- 
dicate a line of school-room work that is strictly 
educational and decidedly practical. 

Resolved, That we reaffirm the resolution of 
last year in regard to industrial education, and 
we sincerely hope that the next Legislature may 
see fit to place this important subject under the 
sanction and force of the law, and that this sys- 
tem of practical education shall soon become a 
part of our great common school system. 

Resolved, That the congratulations of the As- 
sociation are extended to the friends of educa- 
‘ tion in Pennsylvania on the substantial increase 
of the annua] appropriation made by the last 
Legislature. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this body are 
tendered to the Legislature for the liberal spirit 
manifested toward the schools of our State. 

Resolved, That the additional appropriation 
made by the State Legislature for the benefit of 
the public schools of the Commonwealth should 
be used by the Directors in the different school 
districts in raising the standard of the schools 
to a higher plane of proficiency, by supplying 
additional apparatus aud increasing the salaries 
of teachers, and not in reducing taxation.* 

Resolved, That our thanks are due, and are 
Most cordially tendered, to the railroad com- 
panies for granting to the Association facilities 
for reaching the place of meeting at reduced 
rates; to the officers of the Association for the 
ability and fairness with which they have per- 
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formed their duties; to all who have partici- 
pated in the exercises of the Association, and 
thus contributed to its success: to all general 
and local committees, and to the people of Al- 
toona for their hospitality. 

REPORT OF ELECTION. 

The Committee on Election made a de- 
tailed report of the vote for all the candi- 
dates nominated. The following were de- 
clared elected : 

President—Supt. R. M. McNeal. 

Vice Fresidents—Miss Sarah H. Gilbert, 
Supt. G. W. Weiss. 

Se. retary—J. P. McCaskey. 

Treasurer—Supt. D. S. Keck. 

Ticket Ageni—J. Fletcher Sickel. . 

Executive Committee—Supt. T. A. Snyder, 
Prof. H. W. Fisher, Supt. M. J. Brecht, Supt. 
A. G. C. Smith, Supt. Geo. H. Hugus. 

Enrolling Committee—Profs. James Bevan, 
J. W. Elliott, J. W. Hoffman, Charles Davis, 
L. B. Landis. 

The chairman, dispensing with the usual 
formality of appointing a committee, in- 
troduced President-elect MCNEAL, who ad- 
dressed the Association as follows : 

I am sensible of the honor conferred upon 
me in the election to the Presidency, and take 
the opportunity of returning my thanks. I 
cannot aspire to fill the vacant place of my 
distinguished predecessor, and hope you do 
not expect from me the same ability and effi- 
ciency with which he has served you; but | 
can promise to administer the office with faith- 
fulness, and to the extent of my ability. I 
believe you will all agree with me that we have 
had a pleasant and profitable session here, and 
that last year’s pledges have been met; and I 
trust that we shall all be spared to meet together 
next year. 

The long metre doxology was sung, the 
benediction pronounced by Rev. J. W. 
Deshong, and the session of 1889 was closed. 


EXHIBIT OF SCHOOL WORK. 


We are under obligations to Miss Linda 
Hooper, of Altoona, for the following inter- 
esting description of the exhibit of school 
work which was made in connection with 
State Association : 

The exhibit of work done in the Pennsyl- 
vania schools, on view in Altoona during 
the meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, was a creditable one. The places 
represented were Huntingdon, Frackville, 
Greensburg, Steelton, Wilkesbarre, Read- 
ing, Indiana (Normal), and Altoona. Of 
these, the exhibit of Reading was the 
largest ; so large, in fact, that anything like 
completeness of description would be impos- 
sible ; hence, only a hasty synopsis will be 
given. Manual training, in all its branches, 
was well represented, Busy work of all 
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classes, by the little ones, graced every 
available bit of space; paper-folding and 
cutting, bright and attractive to the eye, 
and suggestive of great originality; stick- 
laying, forming every conceivable shape 
and figure ; and running through all a con- 
stant training in form and color. ‘The clay 
modeling was especially good. Fruits and 
nuts were very well formed, a bunch of 
grapes really seeming to have the bloom 
upon them, so natural were form and color- 
ing. As to drawings, there was consider- 
able work in crayon, both of figures and 
landscapes. Sewing had not been ne- 
glected, as was shown by the large number 
of useful articles, neatly and prettily fin- 
ished, that figured in the exhibit. In fact, 
in every department of the work of the New 
Education, and from every grade of work- 
ers, every evidence was given that the work 
of the Reading schools is exceptionally 
broad and thorough. One of the most 
unique features of the fine botanical dis- 
play was a bunch of perfectly matured 
beans, planted, grown, and gathered in the 
school-room, from March to June—a 


method of teaching the processes of plant- 
growth, which cannot be too highly praised. 
Wilkesbarre showed great proficiency in 


manual training, the exhibit consisting of 
busy work, clay-modelihg, relief maps, sew- 
ing, joinery and drawing. 

The busy work was done by pupils of 
first, second, and third-year grades, and 
consisted of stick-laying (original designs in 
form and color), paper folding and cutting, 
parquetry (original designs in form and 
color), lentil work (original designs in 
form and color). The designs in each of 
these classes were, some of them, quite elab- 
orate, and showed ingenuity and taste. 

The clay modeling consisted of the reg- 
ular forms of sphere, cube, cylinder, spher- 
oid, ovoid, pyramid, and cone, and the 
modifications of these geometrical forms as 
found in nature. To create greater inter- 
est and to teach taste, it was permitted that 
the best forms should be colored like the 
natural object. The forms were various 
kinds of fruit and vegetables, such as apples, 
bananas, tomatoes, beans, carrots, walnuts, 
shellbarks, etc., etc. The work is all finger 
work, and was done by pupils in the third- 
year grade. The, heads of Dickens, Shake- 
speare, Grant, and Lincoln were well exe- 
cuted, Lincoln’s being especially life-like. 
They were done in clay and afterwards 
bronzed ; and were executed by hand, by a 
third-year boy. 

The relief maps were done in putty, by 





fourth-year pupils, and represented conti. 
nental ontlines and_ relief — mountaiy 
systems, plateaus, and lowlands. 

Sewing consisted of perforated cardboard 
work (designing and outlining), outlining 
in cambric and muslin, darning on canvas 
in the primary grades ; and seaming, hem. 
ming, running, overcasting, felling, hem. 
stitching, &c., marking of handkerchiefs 
aprons, tidies, pillow-cases, &c., in the 
grammar grades. These were really the 
work of the pupils themselves. 

The exhibit in joinery was a collection of 
models done by pupils in the shop, under 
the direction of the instructor. They rep 
resented the course of some twenty models, 
or lessons, the boys coming from seventh, 
eighth, ninth and tenth-year grades, and 
spending two hours in the shop each week, 
Wilkesbarre was the only city making ex. 
hibits of regular work in sewing and joinery, 
representing a line of work that has been in 
its schools less than a year. 

The work of the Indiana Normal School 
evidenced care and taste on the part of 
pupils, as well as efficiency on that of the 
teachers. In the manual training work, 
there was much that was suggestive of great 
possibilities in that line, and encouraging to 
those aspiring to skill in it. A portion of 
the exhibit consisted of physical maps, 
showing the rain territory and the distribu. 
tion of trees, both fruit and forest. These 
were well executed. Perhaps the most at- 
tractive feature of the entire display was the 
botanical work. This consisted principally 
of ferns, grasses, woods, roots, and seeds: 
rare and beautiful species of ferns, carefully 
mounted and classified ; delicate, feathery 
grasses, as well as the coarser kinds, ar- 
tistically pressed and grouped ; beautiful 
specimens of the American woods ; roots of 
all classes, most daintily prepared and ar- 
ranged ; and, perhaps most interesting of 
all, seeds of every description arranged s0 
as to form designs of beauty; as, for instance, 
a lovely spray of daisies composed of rice 
and mustard grains; and a graceful cluster 
of golden-rod, of mustard seeds. Still 
other seeds formed heads, portraits and 
figures of children and animals. To the lover 
of botany, this display was very attractive. 

Greensburg’s share in the exhibition was 
varied and extensive. The memory-work, 
maps and drawings, showed that much had 
been done in the development of that 
faculty. The illustrated manuscript work 
was very good, consisting of various history 
stories, likewise of a number of descriptions 
of an Esquimaux village, quite vividly illus 
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trated. Some work in stick-laying, forming 
designs of houses, ships, etc., was done by 
children of the average age of six and three- 
quarter years. The illustrated number- 
work was also noticeable, as was other 
primary work, by pupils of six years, in the 
way of embroidery, and by those of seven 
years, in pasted number work; partly 
original designs in colored paper mat weav- 
ing; and original designs in cutting, by 
pupils of six and three-quarter years. Among 
many striking features we noticed one that 
especially deserves mention. It was a large 
sheet of cardboard containing a series of 
progressive object lessons on the theme, 
“How our Woolen Clothes are Made.’’ 
Beginning with the pictures of the sheep in 
the field and of the work of shearing, every 
process was represented, showing the 
changes in wool brought about by cleaning, 
carding ; etc., until the various fabrics could 
be perfectly shown. In the Greensburg 
collection, we also saw a very creditable 
display from their high school; composi- 
tions on lace, illustrated, and biographies of 
authors, illustrated by portraits cut from 
papers and neatly pasted on the face of the 
manuscript. Other interesting features of 
this exhibit were the clay modelings, an 
onion being one of the best. As illustra- 
tions of practical number-work for older 
pupils, we observed plans for houses, dimen- 
sions marked and scales of prices for labor 
given, with the cost carefully worked out. 

Frackville, Schuylkill county, contributed 
very correct and pretty maps (colored) ; 
reproduction work on leaves, illustrated by 
pressed specimens of those described ; ex- 
cellent primary exercises in number, as well 
as work in form and color. From the 
primary grades also came a variety of work 
that seemed to us worthy of general adop- 
tion. This consisted of written descriptions 
of pictures neatly fastened to the paper, the 
descriptions combining fact and fancy in a 
very pretty, childish way, by imagining 
details concerning the supposed occupants 
of the mill, store, or farmhouse described. 
This exercise would, we think, create a love 
for composition, as well as cultivate percep- 
tion and imagination. 

Huntingdon’s quota to the exhibition 
was chiefly manuscript work from the high 
school There were papers on history, 
constitution, spelling, geography, grammar, 
algebra, and physiology, all showing in 
contents and execution thoroughness and 
skill. In the department of drawing there 
were colored maps, also quite a collection 
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and evincing a high degree of originality 
in grouping and disposition of objects. 
Steelton’s display was quite a striking 
one. From the primary grades the form 
and color work in worsted and cut paper, 
by pupils of seven and eight, was very 
pretty, indicating much taste on the part of 
the little ones. Form and language also 
had a place, and no mean one. In written 
work, there were descriptions of the states, 
illustrated by maps; reproduction stories ; 
papers on physics and physical geography, 
and on arithmetic, discussing clearly and 
fully negotiable notes, accompanied by 
forms of such notes; drill work in geom- 
etry; discussions of rhetorical figures; and 
studies of spices nicely described, with tiny 


bottled samples attached and labeled. The 


drawing was exceptionally well presented, 
including colored maps, county map con- 
struction, and drawings from the object in 
pencil and crayon. 

Altoona had a most admirable display in 
the way of manuscript work relief maps, 
and drawing. In the last of these, indeed, 
she excelled. All of the grades were re- 
presented, but the high school necessarily 
carried off the palm. The exhibit was very 
large, including both object and mechanical 
drawing as well as from the flat study, and 
was done in both pencil and crayon, though 
principally the latter. Many of the pieces 
being quite large and handsomely framed, 
they presented a fine appearance. The sub- 
jects were varied, being landscapes, marine 
and woodland, flowers, animals, and heads. 
The finish was unusually fine, and, alto- 
gether, Altoona’s achievements in this de- 
partment reflect honor on herself and the 
teacher of the subject, Miss M. E. Clarkson. 
The relief maps contributed by pupils of the 
Fourth Ward Grammar School, were ex- 
ceedingly well done, as were the map draw- 
ings of the territory forming the theatre of 
the Revolution. A great deal of well-pre- 
pared manuscript from every school in the 
city, showed the proficiency of the pupils in 
number, language, and science, and impress 
one with the conviction that the ‘‘ Mountain 
City ’’ is pressing to the front in the march 
of progress, and may soon stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the sturdiest. 

Such a view of the efficiency of Pennsyl- 
vania’s schools, should stimulate both edu- 
cator and educated to yet greater effort, 
realizing that though much has been ac- 
complished, much yet remains to be done. 
Shall we not then, fellow-teachers of the 
Keystone State, press forward with renewed 


of drawings from the object, finely finished, | ardor to yet greater conquests? 
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1. The puwir auld folk at hame, ye mind, Are frail and fail-ing  sair, 

2. When first we told our sto - ry, lad, Their bless-ing fell sae free, 

a; i fear me, sair,they’re failing baith,For when I sit a - part, 
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The grist is out, 


miss me,lad, Gin I camehame nae mair. 
But, lad - die, that’ 


self at all, Theydid butthink of me, 
earn-est-ly, It well-nigh breaksmy heart! 


So, lad - die, din - 





And weel I ken they'd 
They gave no thought to 
They'll talk o’ Heav’n sae 
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the times are hard, The 
sa time a-wa, And 
na me mair, It 
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mith-er’s like to dee, 
sure - ly win -na_ be, 
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} I can-na leave the auld folk now, We'd bet-ter bide a 
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The Franklim Square Song Collection brings together, at a price within reach of all] 
desiring it, a large number of wuat are regarded tue very best Sou.zs aud Hymns in the language, 
Some of these selections are comparatively new, wuile otueis aie very old, but, like friends long 
known, they are prized all the more for being old. National songs are here, with brief sketches of 
the circumstances under which they were written ; tavurite Nursery Songs, Songs for the Children 
and Songs forthe School. Here are also Songs of Home aud Songs of Country, Ballads of Sentiment 
and Songs of the Heart—songs whose every line is instinct with loyalty to home ties and home sur- 
roundings, to trusted leader, to the flag that symbolizes nationality, or to one beloved chosen from 
all the world beside. est of all are the Hymns—the sad, sweet uymms, whose melody is always 
a song-bird in the heart, or the grand old cuorals whose majestic lia1mony is worthy to be em loyed 
in the worship of Deity, and is, indeed, second only to the Word of lispiration itself in its influence 
upon the human soul; whose rapt imagery has ever caught the childiood fancy; whose words of cheer 
and promise have so often calmed the weary one to such patient waiting as can never end in loss, 





Two Hundred Favorite Songs and Hymns. 


Among the Hymns of Sterling Merit found in No. 6 are the following: Adeste Fideles— 
A Land without a Storm— All Glory, Laud, and Honor—Angels from the Realms of Glory—Blessed Country— 
Bread to Pilgrims Given—Cast Thy Bread upon the Waters—Cast ‘Thy ] urden upon the Lord—Children’s 
Hosanna—Come and Worship—Evening I!lymn—Fade, Fade, Kach Earthly Joy—Far Out on the Desolate 
Billow—Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken—1 Will Lay Me Down—Jesusis Mine—Joy to the World—Nev- 
er Alone—Not a Sparrow Falleth—O Come, } mmanuel—O World, | Now Must Leave Thee—Rise from Thy 
Mourning—Shout the Glad Tidings—The Son of God Goes I orth to War—When His Salvation Bringing, ete. 


Of School Songs and Songs for the Little Ones, although nine tenths of what is found 
in the book may be used with propriety in the School-room: A Child Sleeps under a Rosebush Fair—Away 
with Melancholy — Baby is a Sailor Boy—Beautiful Bells—Behold, How Brightly Breaks—Better Land, The— 
Blackbird—Brother and I—Cherish Faith in One Another—Children’s Songs—Chime on, Old Bells—Come 
Away, Lads, to Labor—Come Away to the Fields—Cuckoo—L ne of the Fairies—Dear Native Home— 
Down in a Coal Mine—Drift, My Bark—-Enchanted Isle—Faded Fiowers—F air I una—Fishermen’s Chorus— 
Gaudeamus Igitur—Hours There Were—lIlunter’s Song—Fre the Twilight Bat Wes Flitting—Far Above the 
Deep Blue Sea—Fragrant Air—Free from Slumber, Free from Care—From Morning Till Night— From City 
Gateat Dawning Grey—I Know a Bank—I Love the Spring—l’ma Merry Laughing Girl—In My Swift Boat 
—Jamie’s on the Stormy Sea—Joyous Song—Little Gipsy Jane— Maltese Boatman’s Song—Mandolin Song 
—O Boatman, Row Me O’er—On Yonder Rock Reclining—Pretty Pear Tree—Ring Gut, O Bells—Ripe 
Are the Apples —Rockaway—See-Saw Waltz Song—Somewhere—Song of the Fowler—Song of the Hop 
Pickers—Spinning Song—Swiss Hunter—The Little Leaves—The Party at the Zoo—The Rose Bush—The 
Trees and the Master—The Sea Gulls—The Wood Horn—Traveler’s Evening Song—Vine Dressers’ Song— 
Voices All Merry—Wear a Bright Smile—When Roses Bloom—When the Night Wind—Where Warbling 
Waters—Why Will My Dear Little Child— Wonderful Weaver—You Never Miss the Water—and others. 


Of Ballads, Songs of Sentiment, and other selections in variety: Alice Gray—A Man’s a Man 
for a’ That—Annie’s Tryst—Answers—At the Ferry—A Thousand Leagues Away—KHanks of Allan Water— 
Basseti— Beautiful Minka—Bedouin Love Song—l'y the Blue Sea—Castanets Are Sounding— Castles in Spain 
—Children’s Kingdom—Claudine— Dark Jay of Horror—])eparted Days—Do You Think of the Days—Down 
the Burn, Davie—lreams—Dunois the Brave—Fyes So Blue and Dreaming— Fareweel, Ye Streams— 
Gascon Vespers—Geraldine—Gleam, Gleam. © Silver Stream—Good-Bye, Sweetheart— Good Night, Ladies— 
Go Thou and Dream—Go Down, Moses—Golden Stars for Me are Shining—Golden Years Ago—Hark! the 
Merry Peal is Ringing—Hark to the Shrill Trumpet Calling—Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still— Highland 
Mary—I Built a Bridge of Fancies—I Hear the Robin Sing—I Love My Love—I Love to Sing—I’m a Merry 
Gipsy Maid—I’m Saddest When I Sing—In Childhood, with Crown and Sceptre—Integer Vitaee—In Shadow- 
land—I Hear Them o’er the Meadows—I'm Dreaming Now of Haliie—It was a Breton Village—Into the 
Woods My Master Went—Lady Beatrice’s Lament—I.ang O’Comin’—Listen to the Mocking Bird—Little 
Boy Blue—Little Orphant Annie—London Kridge— Lotus Fiower—Maid of the Mill—Merry Hours of Youth 
—’Mid Woods and Forest Treasure— Mine Own—My Heart is Light—My Jamie’s Far O’er the Sea—Nice 
Young Girl— Nice Young Man—Night Sinks on the Wave— Oh, But You’ve Been Lang o’ Comin’—Oh, the 
Flowers that I Saw in the Wildwood—Oh. ’T'was Sweet to Hear Her Singing—On Long Island’s Sea Girt 
Shore—Out in a Beautiful Field—Oh, Dearest Mae —Ohé. Mamma—Oh, I Have Had Dreams—Oh, the Sailor 
Shall Sing—Oh, I’m a Happy Creature—('nly a Year Ago—Over the Moun‘ain—Pharaoh’s Army—Priory 
Chimes—Queen’s Maries—Sallyin Our \lley—Saved from the Storm—She’s All My Fancy Painted Her—She 
Wore a Wreath of Roses—Sing. Smile, Slumher—Sweet Voices from Spirit Land—Tell Her I Love Her So— 


Tell Me, Beautiful Maiden—Tempest of the’ Heart—The Heath Is All Lonely—The Officer’s Funeral—The ° 


Tar’s Farewell—The Vesper lells Were Softly Ringing—The Wind is Blowing Fresh, Kate—Thou Art My 
Rose—Timothy’s Welcome—’Tis Midnight Hour —Touch Us Gently, Time—’Iwere Vain to Tell Thee All I 
Feel—Wait for the Wagon —Welceme. Fair Evening—When I Was a Beggarly Boy—When a Child I Lived 
at Lincoln—When Quick Flashing ell on Me—When at Twilight So Softly —When Sweet Music Breaks the 
Dream— When the Corn is Waving, Annie—When the Swallow Comes—Yeoman's Wedding Song—and others. 


Of Songs of Home ard Conntry. Christmas, Cradle, and Arbor Day Songs: 
Andreas Hofer— Blushing Maple ‘Tree— Ronnie Blue Flag —Bonnie Dundee—Christmas Hymn—Cradled All 
Lowly—Dearest Native !.and — Go.! for Us: Our Nation’s Ilope is Sure—Grave of Washington—Hark! Those 
Holy Voices— Hurrah for the Christmas Tree—In Mantua, in Fetters—It Came upon the Midnight Clear—John 
Brown’s Body -1.inden Tree—I ullaby, Lullaby—Men of flarlech— Now the Merry Spring—Nursery Songs, 
—O Rowan Tree—Old Santa Claus—Teace to the Brave—Slumber Songs—Song of the Angels—Swing 
Cradle, Swing—Tenting To Night on the Old Camp Ground—Tree of Odenwald—Tippecanoe and Tyler 
Too—While We Shed a Tear of Feeling — With Glory Lit the Midnight Air — Ye Sons of the Nation—and others. 

Of Notes and Paragraphs, bearing more or less directly upon Music, Musical Culture and re- 
lated subjects, there is the accustomed variety. This is a distinctive and excellent feature of the Collection, 
all the contents are so arranged that no page is turned to complete any Song, Hymn, or other matter found uponit 
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